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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



In giving to the public a Second Edition of this little Tale, it seems 
incumbent upon me to explain a few circumstances bearing on the 
story, which have drawn a good deal of comment from the critics. 
They have generously passed over the many faults, and encouraged, 
by kindly praise, tl*is first effort of an inexperienced novel-writer, and 
I am anxious to remove the smallest misapprehension which may 
have arisen from the lack of explanatory notes in the first issue. 

I . It has been asked if there is not some anachronism in connecting 
the date of smuggling with the age of the Free Church. That the 
one was dying when the other had birth is true ; but in vindication of 
my story, I must record that my advent preceded that of the Free 
Church by a few months, and I perfectly recollect our harbour 
crowded with Dutch busses (fishing smacks), there for the almost 
avowed intention of smuggling. My childish terror jvhen the revenue- 
cutter made her appearance, and I knew that my boy-hero was on 
board one of the vessels with some of the tenantry, and the excitement 
among the people, are as fresh in my memory to-day as they were 
twenty years ago. Government, however, "winked at" the smug- 
gling while the spirits and tobacco were merely used by the fisher- 
folk, who never could see the "sin of smuggling. * It was only when 
Free Kirk tradesmen began to convey cargoes of contraband articles 
to the mainland of Scotland that the arm of the law was stretched out 
to put an end to such proceedings ! 

II. The politeness characteristic of Shetlanders, which the " ten- 
derness and delicacy of a child of the islands " called the result of 
morals and Norse blood, has been ascribed to a " dependant position, 
to a species of serfdom, to truck systems. " Redcap demonstrations 
have not brought the French to Dutch-level in manners, and serfdom 
has not taught the Russian peasantry to be civil I venture to affirm 
that Liberty has nothing to do with this point, but that the simple 
unsophisticated life of the Shetlanders, their amiable dispositions, their 
poetic nature and well-cultivated minds, have borne this fruit of 
chivalry which we call "good manners." 

III. The dialect and idioms used by Mam Osla have been objected 
to as " not Shetlandic." I am not well enough acquainted with the 
mongrel language which is being rapidly imported into some localities 
to say how far this statement is correct or not at present. I only 
know that Mam Osla expresses herself as did the peasantry of the 
North Isles, who speak with the accent and grammatical purity of 
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foreigners, and without any provincial vulgarisms. But it was from 
deference to readers that I did not substitute D for TH, as the 
natives do, and make the old nurse always use it. 

IV. The "refinements of life " are more possible to possess in the 
rugged Shetlands than the " purely southern reader" can imagine, 
and I feel sure that anv one who has visited a Ha'-hoose there, will 
testify that I have not oestowed one luxury on the Vaalafiel menage 
which the gentlefolks did not, do not, may not possess. 

V. That the story ** treats of Shetland life in a gone-by age rather 
than that of the present century " is a mistake. The life I have tried 
to depict is the life I remember twenty years ago, when the Islands 
were far behind the rest of Britain in all that goes to make up modern 
civilisation. The inhabitants have passed through a vei^ rapid series 
of changes since then, and are fast losing all their distmctive traits. 
Whether a march of the sort is an improvement, or the reverse, is 
matter of opinion. 

VI. ** Aytoun Weir could not have been the man he is described 
to have been, or have acted in the way he is said to have done, and 
have remained a minister of the Free Church," is an assertion which 

I am ready to accept as truth ; but I hope the Kirk and profession, • 
whose foible I have dared thus good-humouredly to satire, will forgive 
the liberty, and allow me to shelter myself behmd Professor Smith of 
Aberdeen. 

VII. That **the author is her own heroine," and has "drawn 
more for the materials of the story from her life than from romance ; " 
that "personal sorrows might have caused pain in their too naked 
revival, and have therefore been thus disguised, is fiction pure and 
simple. Inga speaks my sentiments certainly, but no one incident of 
her history is taken from "personal reminiscences ; " and justice and 
gratitude alike prompt me to give emphatic denial to what has been 
very frequently stated regarding " Rock-Bound. " Cradled in the love 
of elder and younger brothers and sisters, fostered by the best of 
fathers, blessed with the affection of my "heart's first choice," 
watched over by a mother whose sick-room was yet the centre of 
home-joy, and whose memory is the love-link between many now 
"scattered far and wide by mount, and stream, and sea," that nappy 
youth spent in the old Home could not possibly resemble the past of 
" foolish Inga." 

VIII. As for Vaalafiel, its name alone is borrowed from fact, but it 
is not "identical with one island of the Shetland group." It was 
created, like its inhabitants, from "portions of various things pieced 
together," and there is no such local habitation in existence, as far as 
I am aware. 

J. M. S. 
Edinburgh, November tSr?- 
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A STORY OF THE SHETLAND ISLES. 




CHAPTER I. 

" CHILDREN WAKE, THOUGH FATHERS SLEEP.'' 

HERE is no thought of my heart or incident of my 
life that I desire to hide from you. Strange, wild 
girl ! You have become a part of my existence ; 
and, though I mould your actions as I will, and 
you yield to me the unquestioning homage of a loving, en- 
thusiastic nature, yet /am under a spell of obedience to you. 

From whence you gain this wonderful power over me I 
cannot tell; from whence I draw this marvellous interest 
in you I do not know ; for I dare not pretend to compre- 
hend or explain ''the subtle workings of spiritual influence. 
I only know that it guides me, with or without the aid of 
my will, and perhaps our future will unfold the " wherefore " 
of what seems so inexplicable. 

You have asked for the history of my young life, and, 
with your passionate eyes bent upon my face, I cannot 
refuse to tell the story, even if I wished to do so. But I 
want you to know it all, — every portion of the past, which 
was often so painful, at all times stirred by the fever-heat of 
youth, and which is now but a solemn memory. " Not the 
outer life only," say your firmly-set, persuasive lips ; and at 
their wilful bidding I open all the doors of my heart. 

There are, of course, many incidents which I shall relate 
that did not become known to me until after the time oF 
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their occurrence; but, that the narrative may assume a 
thoroughly connected form, I will give it as if I were that 
fortunate and mysterious person, the author of a tale, who is 
the invisible spectator of scenes in which he has no part 

This home of mine in the " melancholy isles of furthest 
Thule " is a very old mansion, built (or rather added to) by 
several generations of eccentric owners, until it became the 
queer mass of stone and mortar which you see. Never- 
theless, there is a certain picturesque look about the " Ha'- 
hoose" which imparts character to the dead walls, and 
seems in keeping with the rocks and grey moor that sur- 
round it One of my forbears must have had a keen love 
of the beautiful, combined with an energy unusual to the 
islanders, for we are indebted to refined taste and deter- 
mined warfare against the elements for the small plantation 
of trees which covers the slope of rugged hill lying between 
our house and the sea. The Shetland peasantry, quite 
unaccustomed to the aspect of wood, except in its form of 
" Noroway deal,*' had many superstitious ideas regarding 
our garden and shrubbery; and it may have been from 
hearing the talk of these folks that I imbibed the notion of 
ghostly shapes who glided among the somewhat weather- 
wom trunks of our plantation. But that circumstance did 
not prevent the trees from being to me a source of great 
delight; and the fact that our house was haunted was an 
ancient, undisputed tradition, in which my soul rejoiced. 
The natural allusion to supernatural things, with a constant 
reference to spiritual agencies, had so familiarised my mind 
with an unseen world, and its invisible occupants, that I had 
no fears on the subject, and would have accosted a trow or 
a ghost with the freedom of old acquaintance. 

That you may clearly understand a good many of the 
incidents in my life — perhaps also because I love to dwell 
upon the subject — I will describe the island on which we 
dwell. It is a strip of land not more than five miles long, 
and scarcely half that distance in width. If you were an 
eagle among your hereditary clouds, and looked down upon 
Vaalafiel, you would see that it is coiled up on the sea much 
in the way a kitten rolls itself together on the hearthrug — 
the creature's paws being represented by the narrow belts of 
land overlapping each other, and forming the arms of our 
Voe (fiord), whose crags are very suggestive of claws ! 
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Rising abruptly from the shores of this harbour, the island 
becomes a hill whose eastern side is a precipice dipping into 
the German Ocean. The north point terminates in a bold 
headland, from whence the hill slopes gradually southwards, 
until it ends in a beautiful stretch of sand, kissed white by 
the broad waves of the Atlantic. The neighbouring islands 
cluster north and south, leaving deep, narrow channels, 
where the two great seas keep up a perpetual warfare ; and 
he is a daring sailor who ventures to cross those tideways 
when their " dark hour " approaches. 

There used to be about a thousand people in Vaalafiel, 
but (with the exception of an old clergyman, who lived in 
his manse like a snail in its shell) they were all of the lower 
class, and a primitive section of a primitive race. My 
mother— or the Lady, as it was customary in Shetland to 
call the proprietress--did not encourage acquaintance with 
the Quality of neighbouring islands, and she never had 
visitors from more favoured regions, so that I seldom 
exchanged thoughts with people of my own rank. I am 
inclined to think that, in some ways, this was no privation, 
but at that time I felt it to be a very grievous calamity. A 
yellow parchment, calling itself a Family Tree (and really, 
considering what my ancestor had done in the way of 
removing the arboreous reproach of Shetland, I felt that the 
satire was misplaced), told me that the Lady's name had 
come down to her from a renowned old sea-king — Bartle, 
son of Hendrick — but, like most things of the sort, it 
had been metamorphosed into " Henderson,'* a respect- 
able modem Scotch name, with which we had no wish 
to quarrel. The tenantry, who revered the Lady and 
her rights, delighted to tell me old tales of my Norse 
ancestors, but of later family history I could gather very little. 
Shetlanders have a natural shrinking from all mention of 
the dead whom they have known in life. In ordinary cases 
this feeling arises from a delicate reluctance to touch on 
sacred subjects; but when it happens that the dear departed 
are not reposing beyond doubt in hallowed tombs, then the 
avoiding all use of their names is simply a superstitious 
precaution against raising the ghost! For this reason it 
was only a few links of a broken chain that I could seize 
upon,' and these were given with great reluctance by the 
peasantry in answer to my persistent questioning. 
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I learned that my mother, at the early age of seventeen, 
.was left heiress of Vaalafiel-— entirely her own mistress, and 
sole guardian of a little girl, the child of her father by a 
second marriage. Although there were six or eight years 
of difference in their ages, the sisters were inseparable com- 
panions, and devotedly attached to each other. In thinking 
of my mother, I have always liked to dwell upon the fact of 
her exceeding affection for the child of a stepmother ; for, 
considering her position as an heiress and only daughter, it 
throws a pleasant light upon her character. 

Engrossed with one another's society, and the simple yet 
alluring pleasures of their lonely home, the girls lived in its 
seclusion until the younger had grown up. They seemed 
to desire no acquaintances beyond the limits of their island, 
and it was not until the arrival of a yacht from Scotland * 
that the fair Shetlafiders learned how small a part sisterly 
affection plays in the drama of heart-history. 

The owner of the aforementioned yacht was a wealthy 
young Scotchman, who had been induced to visit Shetland 
through listening to the enthusiastic descriptions of it given 
by a native of the islands who had been his class companion 
at the Edinburgh University, and who accompanied Mr 
Traquair on his northern cruise. 

The young men (availing themselves of the fourth- 
cousinly relationship, which runs like the ramifications of a 
rabbit warren through insular families, and which, in this 
case, connected Mr Henderson of nowhere to Miss Hender- 
son of Vaalafiel) visited the Ha'-hoose, and, in spite of all 
the combined forces brought against them by a respectable 
old governess and Mam Osla, the nurse, they found oppor- 
tunities of making love to the sisters and marrying them 
before long. 

Mr Traquair carried the younger, and penniless, bride to 
his Lowland home, where she died within a few years of her 
marriage, bequeathing her only son to the care of my 
mother, who, with her husband, had remained in Vaalafiel. 

To divert his mind from the great loss he had sustained, 
Mr Traquair spent the greater part of his time roaming 
about the world in his yacht, for he did not seem able to 



* Shetlanders (the writer included) have not yet learned to call their 
islands a portion of Scotland ! ! ! 
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adopt the modem mode of consolation, and never con- 
tracted a second marriage ; nor yet entertained any thought 
of becoming a Roman Catholic I was told that He fre- 
quently visited Vaalafiel; and on one occasion his little son, 
with Mr and Mrs Henderson, accompanied him on a voyage 
up the Baltic. I was a mere two-year old baby at the time, 
and consequently much too young to be of the party, not- 
withstanding the vehement protests of cousin Laurence, who 
did not wish to be parted from his pet and plaything. 

But the yacht had not been gone many weeks when 
rumours of a dark tragedy, which hg,d deprived both the 
young men of life, reached Shetland. These reports were 
speedily confirmed by a brief letter from the Lady ; but as 
she only wrote to her underlings, she did not relate any 
circumstances beyond the main fact that her husband and 
brother-in-law had been " accidentally lost;" 

Mrs Henderson did not return home for four years. It 
was understood that she was travelling on the continent 
with her little nephew, whose health, never strong, had been 
greatly shaken by the accident which had occurred. She 
wrote to her servants regularly, but said nothing about her 
movements ; and during all the time she was absent I lived 
at Vaalafiel in the care of Mam Osla, my mother's nurse, 
and other faithful retainers, who had grown old in the ser- 
vice of our family, and who might well have been entrusted 
with a more weighty charge. 

When at last the Lady returned home it was by the usual 
route from Scotland, having parted from the yacht long 
before. Mam Osla led me down the beach to meet my 
mother and cousin, for, although I had long looked forward 
with eager joy for their return, I was too shy to run to 
them alone with a spontaneous greeting. Laurence lifted 
me up affectionately, but looked with sad eyes at the 
sombre dress I still wore, and the solemn little countenance 
which had no recognition in it for him. The Lad/s pale 
averted face, as she stooped to touch me hastily, chilled the 
instinct which had taught me to love her name, although she 
was personally a stranger, and the impression produced by 
her cold reception was the foundation of a wall between us, 
which in after years became an impassable barrier. 

No one ventured to ask particulars of the misfortune 
which had ma'de me fatherless. It was evidently a subject 
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so terrible that the Lady could not bear to touch upon it. 
She was still young and beautiful, but had "lived her life" 
(as women understand the phrase). She shut herself up in 
Vaalafiel— or was it only returning to the quiet life which 
had been hers in happy maidenhood ? — declining all inter- 
course with the world beyond her island, and devoting her- 
self to attendance on Laurence Traquair, who seemed the 
only living being that could call forth her interest. I did 
not know — I never knew — ^why her own child — ^my small 
orphan self, had little or no share in her watchful affection. 
She was kind to me in a stately fashion of her own, and I 
suppose she loved me, although I never remembef, during 
all the years we lived together, being, kissed by her. Nor 
can I recall one term of endearment addressed to me by my 
mother, even in times of bitter need. 

The difference of age between my cousin and myself, 
combined with the delicate state of his health, at first pre- 
vented anything like close companionship between us, and 
a lack of similarity in disposition kept us still more apart in 
occupations as well as in thoughts. Yet it was Laurence 
who taught me to read, and who could keep me at his side 
for hours while he deftly sketched pictures of places and 
things I had never seen, and could scarcely imagine real. 
It was my cousin who provided toys and amusements more 
suited to my age and sex than the football and rock-scaling 
in which my soul delighted, but I fear I must have been but 
an ungrateful recipient of so much kindness, for my most 
vivid early recollection of him is of a pale lad for whose 
sake heedless feet must learn caution, and baby-prattle give 
place to silence. My robust animal life had no sympathy 
to bestow on the weaknesses of one like Laurence, and it 
was only when I became much older, and began to crave 
for the intellectual companionship, which opening youth 
so much desires, that I drew closer to the uncongenial 
nature of my cousin. He was very patient and indulgent 
in those early days, screening me from many a rebuke 
which my headlong impetuosity righteously deserved, and 
doing his utmost to make me conform to a proper standard 
of young lady deportment Alas! I fear it was labour 
wasted. I ivould not give up the solitary adventures by 
boat or pony, and at last Laurence resigned himself and me 
to fate, first making sure that I had a small sail and staunch 
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rigging, also a curb rein and a decent riding habit When 
his health would allow Laurence amused himself with a 
flower garden, which he had laid out under the parlour 
windows, and as that sort of work was well suited to 
feminine powers, he made many attempts to decoy me into 
joining in his pleasant task. I liked it well enough when 
it was plucking the flowers that I was wanted for, but plant- 
ing them was a different story; and after I had piteously 
described the sensations of ice going over my spine and 
caterpillars creeping down my arms at the touch of dry 
earth, Laurence never sought my assistance again. But his 
loveliest flowers were gathered for my hair, and I was per- 
mitted to trample ruthlessly over the ferns he had watched 
like a father whenever I chose to honour his territory with a 
visit I wish I could recal one angry word or look from 
him when I was so rude and unkind— conscience would not 
sting so sorely if it had been so. 

My recollections of early childhood are, after all, scanty 
enough. I remember I always wore a black frock. This 
circumstance is impressed on my mipd because I had, and 
still have, a perfect passion for rich gorgeous colours. Nature 
in the grey north seldom gave my eyes a feast of radiant 
hues. No brilliant butterflies and flowers clothing the 
earth in the garments of heaven. No varying foliage of 
soft spring-emerald or sunny autumn-chestnut No winter 
clusters of red berries and wreaths of evergreen. It was 
only on some serene summer evening, when the sky became 
like a poet's dream, and earth and sea put on the glory 
of the clouds ; or on wild winter nights, when the Aurora 
Borealis shot forth a fearful spirit-light, that I caught gleams 
of the beauty dwelling in colour. There were some old 
pictures in the house, in which scarlet shawls and purple 
curtains played a prominent part, and I spent a large por- 
tion of the time usually devoted to sleep by sensible children 
in admiring these, and conjuring up fantastic histories of 
each portrait. 

My child-life thus glided past in strange fashion. Some- 
times I would lie out for hours in a field of growing corn, 
soothed into a sort of trance by its soporific effiects; or, 
resting on the green hillside, I got nearer heaven through 
sympathy in the skylark's song. 

When Sir Walter Scott makes his fine old Udaller to say 
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that he once heard a skylark sing at Caithness, the Wizard 
little knew what that precious singer is to the Shetlanders. 
It is, in fact, the only singing bird that is at home in the 
islands, where the rest are not missed while the " Ig-dy-bird " 
remains. From earliest spring to latest autumn its clear 
joyous song is heard continuously. It sings there as if it 
were rejoicing that its wings were free to rush gaily skyward 
without a branch to check its upward flight — ^without a leaf 

to wave between it and the lowly nest upon the meadow 

and its sweet voice and confiding eye are associated with all 
my memories of Vaalafiel. 

Another of my favourite amusements was visiting the 
cottages of old women reputed " sage," — not, I fear, did I 
go there from any pious motive, but that I might have my 
brains set on fire by tales of trows, witches, ghosts, and vik- 
ings. My mother permitted me at rare times to play with 
the poor children of the island— ^lovely, innocent creatures, 
as somehow fishermen's children usually are — and this was 
the only healthy outlet I had for superabundant sympathies ; 
unless, indeed, I also except the companionship of nature, 
and the friendship of pet birds and animals, and of these I 
had a complete menagerie. 

But my .favourite occupation was rock-climbing. Lau- 
rence never ventured to interfere with that amusement, 
knowing, I suppose, how utterly vain would be any attempt 
at finding a substitute for so intoxicating a pursuit ; so the 
cliffs and I had it all our own way. I would creep into the 
cleft of a great crag (when wearied of clambering from rock 
to rock), and sit listening to the sea until I learned its 
language, and then we became like tried and tender friends. 
I talked to the sea and the sea talked to me, and we never 
grew weary of each other's company, as the dearest com- 
panions are apt to do sometimes. 

By all this you will guess that I was not merely a lonely 
child, but a neglected child — neglected in the very saddest 
sense of the word, which means being left to the freedom of 
one's own will. 

Mam Osla looked after bodily wants. Laurence catered 
for physical enjoyments, but the Lady never attended to 
either my necessities or my luxuries. " It is just her way," 
the servants said. " It is just her way," my cousin echoed ; 
and I very soon gave up enquiring on the subject I was 
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not afraid of my mother, for she was never harsh or unjust — 
simply indifferent — but I remember thinking of her as one 
does of some veiled oracle that holds Fate in its hands, and 
may speak Doom at any moment ! 

There was one subject that I had often longed to speak 
to her about, and that was my father ; but there seemed 
some incomprehensible mystery connected with his name, 
which gave me the impression that I dared not try to 
penetrate the secret The servants and dependants were 
evidently influenced by similar feelings, and the wall of 
partition between the Lady and myself prevented my ever 
entering into familiar conversation with her, or asking ques- 
tions on a subject which she tabooed. Mam Osla was the 
only individual who ever ventured to speak unrestrainedly 
to my mother, and I fancied from that circumstance that 
perhaps she could give the desired information; but she 
always checked me when I touched upon the forbidden 
topic with a — "tha powers preserve my bairn, and dinna 
speak o' folk that's awa\ I ha'na ony gude ta say o' him 
that cam and married ower dear Lady, and I daurna say 
ill o' ane that maist likely never got Christian burial; for wha 
keens where the restiess spirit may be ? " and Mam looked 
fearfully around as if she expected my father's ghost to 
come when talked about But I persisted : — 

" At least you can tell me what he was like." 

" Weel, ril say that for him ; he had a bonnie face, and 
wis a braw man ta' luke at Ye're vera like him yoursel'. 
Sometimes I think I see him when ye keek up in my face 
wi' yon saucy luke ; but whaf s a bonnie outside if the heart 
is wrang? an' I canna thole a body that's aye taking an 
oath ta help oot his wirds. He wisna tha richt man for her 
an' sae showed on, for they had few happy days, an' she 
never was tha same craiter fra tha day they joined hands." 

I mentally noted two points in Mam's speech — the like- 
ness in myself, which perhaps helped my mother's repul- 
sion to me, and the Lady's unhappiness after marriage ; but I 
was not inclined to blame my father ; so retorted, — " Maybe 
that was not his fault If mother didn't speak kind he would 
maybe not like her, just as I do." 

" Miss Inga, Miss Inga " (Mam was very wroth when she 
addressed me by that name) ; " let me never hear you spake 
like yon again. The dear Lady wrang, indeed ! Ye keen 
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nathing aboot the taen or the tither o' them, or ye wadna 
say that. An' ye had seen her, sae blithe and bonnie afore 
he came we his fause fair face and empty pockets, ye'd have 
sung anither sang aboot them baith. It was an ill job for 
her when he stepped upon the island, an' the less thafs said 
or thought aboot him the better." 

I had not sufficient discernment to see that Mam's 
accusations were sweeping and vague, and that she was 
naturally prejudiced in favour of the Lady, so that I could 
only fall back upon my old fancies. Perhaps the restraint 
which mother and nurse thus put upon my questionings was 
the very thing that led my childish mind to dwell more than 
it otherwise would have done upon the thought of my dead 
unknown parent There was no picture of him in the 
house, and Mam Osla's portraits invariably began, and 
ended with — " Like yourseF ; ye're very like him ; mair's the 
pity, and the powers preserve my bairn fra being his neebor 
in onything else but the face. Dinna ask ony mair or 
ye'll sup sorroV for it some day. 

When I failed to elicit anything from Mam I tried other 
old servants, but their descriptions were meagre and un- 
satisfactory ; a dread of my mother or the ghost being upon 
them ; yet I do not know how early I began to think about 
my father, and to wear a fantastic likeness of him in my 
heart It must have been when I was very young indeed ; 
for strange, sweet fancies about him, curiously mixed with 
the shadow of something amiss, seem to have always been 
a part of my being. The picture of him was perfect enough 
in my mind, but where the halo is set around the figure of a 
saint there rested around my ideal a grey mist that darkened 
as it spread outward. I have one dim recollection of being 
once lifted up to a broad breast by hands tender and strong. 
There is the faint reflection left on my mind of a young 
handsome face, and of a kind kiss. I hold in my bosom 
the low echo of a whispered " my own pretty bairn," spoken 
by one to whom I belonged. Certainly it was not my 
mother who said such words ; who could it be then but the 
father I had never known, — ^the father I could never know ? " 

That baby-reminiscence was singularly revived by some- 
thing which happened when I was about nine years old, and 
which you may call a hallucination if you like. 



CHAPTER 11. 



"phantoms from the past wed with shadows of the 



FUTURE. 
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HE Shetland summer night is not dark at all. 
It is merely a twilight, which is prolonged suffi- 
ciently to assume a character of its own. Not 
dark, not light, not a brief uncertain mingling of 
both, but a quiet, earnest period of rest, when nature dreams 
but does not sleep, and yet is not awake. We call it " the 
dim," and you can discern objects quite clearly while it 
broods over the earth. I occupied a large pleasant room 
alone. . That had always been my apartment, and I loved 
it because it overlooked the sea, and because its walls were 
covered with those old pictures I mentioned before, which 
were considered too bad for the public rooms and too good 
for the garrets, so had halted half-way, making my room 
their rallying place. At the foot of the bed, between it and 
the window, there was a closet, which was hung with 
tapestry, and had been used long ages since for private 
devotions by some one who had followed the faith of Rome. 
A crucifix still hung upon the wall above a table where a 
missal lay chained. In my day this wee chamber served 
the less elegant but more sensible purpose of a lumber-room. 
The door was of dark wood, and seldom opened. One 
night I awoke with a strange consciousness of not being 
alone in the room ; and as I opened my eyes they fell upon 
a figure leaning against that sombre, shut door, and looking 
at me. It was the beautiful ideal which I had called my 
father. There were the crisp dark curls about the white 
brow, the laughing eyes, the smiling tender lips, the grace- 
ful carriage of a form young and athletic, and, above all,. 
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there was the kind happy voice. (Do not smile at all the 
sentimental adjectives which I have put into that description, 
for I could not portray my vision without them.) Like a 
strain of half-forgotten music, the tones that had lived in 
memory echoed afresh in my ears. " Poor little child !" was 
all he said, or at least all I heard, for, as he stepped for- 
ward, I seemed to float away into unconsciousness. I 
woke from a trance, or a sleep, when the light of day was 
gladdening everything around, but I did not need to think 
to revive the scene of the past night, for it came with 
returning perception to waking ideas. As I glanced towards 
the window I saw a vessel glide slowly out of the harbour, 
and it seemed like a part of my midnight vision, for I had 
heard of the fairy yacht that first brought my father to 
Vaalafiel, and I believed that I was looking on it at that 
moment. As my father had appeared to me, so must he 
have looked when first he met my mother. A shower of 
sunbeams had come up from the eastern sea, and were 
falling upon the white sails of the stranger yacht, so that I 
was in no way deceived by uncertain light; but while I 
looked, and tried to assure myself that I was not asleep, the 
graceful bark passed between the arms of the Voe, and, 
drifting slowly southwards, became lost to sight, which con- 
vinced me that I had beheld a phantom. 

I do not remember having had any sensations of fear, 
which are usually supposed to possess one when visited by 
supernatural beings. Living as I did in the imaginary 
world of childhood, and believing implicitly in the supersti- 
tions of my country, it seemed a likely enough occurrence 
that I should have visitants from unseen regions. I longed 
to tell some one about what I had seen ; and had the ap- 
parition been any other than my father, I would not have 
hesitated, but the ban that was on his name kept me silent 
Also, I had a queer, ill-defined notion, borrowed from the 
theories of dark lore, that (as no one but myself desired to 
see my father) he would not show himself again if I divulged 
the secret in my possession. Thus, with an utterly w/^child- 
like reticence I hugged an utterly childlike fancy, and, after 
that time, would lie awake for hours, hoping that the 
delightful vision would repeat itself, but it never did. How- 
ever, the impression made by my father's appearance and 
his kindly words never faded from my mind, and so the 
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dead parent became more a part of my existence than the 
living one. 

I came very near rehearsing that experience to Mam 
Osla when we were conversing one day on the subject of 
ghosts. It was a favourite topic with us both, and I asked 
her, as I had often done before, but never with such per- 
sonal interest, if she had been " visited " lately. She told 
me how she had sate by the Heyla bum and had seen a 
ball of fire float over the marsh, while two grey-clad boys 
(well-authenticated trows) crossed the path before her, but 
disappeared when she quoted Scripture ; and how, the very 
next day, she heard that her nephew's wife's brother's son 
had died of fever in a distant land. With such a clear case 
brought practically within reach, as it were, I made bold to 
say, " Would it be odd if /saw anything, Mam ?" 

" Preserve the bairn ! " she ejaculated ; " never think o' 
the like 1 an' if the Lady hears tell o' sic a thing I keen 
wha's heid 'ill com^ in for the raiding strake. I jalouse ye 
hae the gift, but // mauna be till ye are older and wiser." 

" But what if it has been — ^what if I have been visited?" 

" Bairn, hush ! Never think it. Ye've been dreaming, 
my jewel, an' it was witless o' me tae speak o' the like tae 
sic a mite ; but for ony sake never say a word mair aboot 
it, unless ye want the Lady tae lock ye up, an' tae send me 
aff tae be a puir auld quarter-woman." 

I had no wish to be imprisoned (which, by the way, was 
the only discipline that was ever imposed upon me), and 
much less did I wish to see Mam Osla wandering about 
the island a recipient of charity — ^therefore promised to bury 
the subject of ghostly visitations in my own soul — ^wherever 
that uncomfortable commodity is " located." 

On my twelfth birthday there came an epoch in my life. 
I was in particularly wild spirits that day* I had caressed 
the birds, romped with the dogs, teased the servants, played 
tricks on Laurence, and altogether showed an exuberance 
of enjoyment in existence which was rather at variance with 
the tone of our establishment I do not know why I was 
especially lively on that day— certainly not because it was 
my birthday, for I had a crabbed sort of objection to anni- 
versaries. I never could summon courage to say " Many 
happy returns," and always felt shame-faced and aggrieved 
when people said it to me. 
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1 have read that one has that uncalled-for buoyance of 
spirit more markedly immediately before a calamity than at 
other times. Perhaps I was joyous that day because I was 
never to be so careless-hearted again. 

The Lady, with a high sense of duty implied in her every 
gesture, had surprised me with the gift of an elegantly-bound 
Shakespeare, and I was amusing myself by exhibiting it to 
Laurence, and also relating the solemn mode in which it had 
been presented. He was reclining on a seat in his garden, 
enjoying the soft breezes of summer as only convalescents 
can. His health had greatly improved under my mother^s 
watchful care, and I had consequentiy made large demands 
upon his time and patience during the preceding year. I 
think he scarcely liked to hear me joke in such a flippant 
manner about the Lady's present, although I did not mean 
to be ill-natured ; and to change the subject, he said — " I 
did not give you a present, Inga, because I want you to 
choose what it shall be. I think you are quite old and wise 
enough to be allowed that privilege." 

Some mad spirit must have prompted me, or was it a 
vague longing which I could not define — ^a something rest- 
less within which had not been satisfied by mere gifts, and 
was stirring my whole soul into revolt against the loveless 
life I led? I stood up before my cousin and said boldly, 
although a warning quaver pulsed through my veins, " Since 
I may choose, Laurence, let my birthday present be to be 
told all about my father." I had little dreamed what effect 
my words would produce. With one shrill, startled cry the 
poor youth fell on the grass, writhing in convulsions. What 
immediately followed I do not distinctly recollect Probably 
I screamed, and that gave the alarm, for in a short time my 
cousin was surrounded by a crowd of terrified females sug- 
gesting every sort of remedy, but applying none. What I 
do clearly remember is my mother's look of terrible anger, 
and her stern demand to know what brought on the attack. 
I tried a petty evasion, but was driven from that ground 
by the deliberate, inquisitorial manner in which she said, 
" Repeat exactly what passed, for I well know that only one 
thing can have brought this about" 

Terrified by the cold, suppressed wrath which does not 
show itself by outward signs, and is therefore felt the more, 
1 told the truth. What the Lady said next was not spoken 
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to me nor to any one. It seemed wrung from her, and 
was printed on my inmost heart like the brand of hot iron. 
" Oh, that shed blood ! Can it never be cancelled ? Must 
the innocent continue to suffer? Cruel fate that brought 
that vessel to my home ! How can we escape the conse- 
quences of his crime ? " 

She did not know that she was overheard, still less did 
she guess who was the listener; and I stole away unper- 
ceived while the servants were anxiously removing Laurence 
to the house. 

I lingered about the hall, hoping to intercept Mam Osla 
on her way upstairs, which eventually I did. She was 
rather startled at my frightened look, and took me to my 
own room at once. 

" Dinna be feared for the young maister, my jewel ; he'll 
shune be weel agen. Ye're trembling like a blade o' grass 
when the wind comes by it." 

" Do you know— did mother tell you what made Laurence 
ill ? " 

" Na, no she. Wis it no just a happen that cam' o' 
itser ? " 

" No, Mam, I did it ; " and then I told her all that had 
occurred. She lifted her hands in horror, exclaiming — 

" Noo, 2l the Powers be near wis ! Did I no tell you 
there wid come a kettie o' fish oot a' your fashious queries ? 
I'm sair vexed for my sweet bairn, but je widna tak auld 
Mam's advice." 

" Never mind that — I can bear anything that comes to 
me — ^mother is so dreadfully angry; but I don't care, I 
want to know ; do, do, do tell me if you know. Dear Mam 
Osla, did my father do something very bad — just as bad as 
could be?" 

" I never heard tell o' onything that dreadful ; and ye 
man just let a-be. He wis a heedless kind o' man, aye 
havering nonsense we a' body, and cutting white stanes inta 
figures o' folk, we but sma' claes upon them. An' that 
•didna show him to be a very douce man. An' he wad 
paint pictures o' bairns pittan to their bed without a stick o' 
nightgown, an' laid abune the coverlid, as if ony raisonable 
woman wa'd guide a puir infant like that Ance he wanted 
to take a picture o' you when ye were in your bath ; an' if / 
had been as grit a fule as he, ye might ha'e a figure o' 
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yourseF in that trim. Forby a* that, he painted women 
swimming we fish tails instead o' feet ; na, na, he wis no 
just richt But I never heard o' his breaking ony command- 
ment but the keeping o' Sunday, an* takin' ta gude wirds at 
wrang times.** 

" If you all kept the Sabbath in his day as you do in 
mine, I don't wonder that he didn't like it And I don't 
wonder that he did swear, if my mother was as aggravating 
then as now. But that isn't what I want to hear about 
You don't know how this hurts me. Mam Osla. I mean 
what happened today; and I do so want to know about my 
father. Can you tell me nothing more?" 

" Na, my jewel, I keen na mair than yoursel*; an' ye 
mauna vex your bit heart, for he wisna wirth a drop frae 
your bonnie een. Gude forgie me if I dae wrang in saying 
sae o' your ain paurent, but it*s true enouch. An* I aye 
fancied he was surely no a' richt in the heed, or he wad ha'e 
guided himsel' mair sensefuUy, an' honoured the Lady mair 
than he did." 

" Then you really don't know of any thing he did that 
was very dreadful ? " 

" But I'll no say that he didna, Wha keens besides the 
Lady what happened, and hoo he met his end ? But why 
ha'e ye ta'en this thocht about your puir faither ? " 

I then told Mam what my mother had said, which she 
heard with great concern. 

" Ye may believe her — dear,, sweet Lady — ^my ain Lady. 
I aye feared he had broken her heart we his ongangings, but 
this that she said mak's it certain. When may I say ! that 
her happiness should ha'e been slockid by the like o' him. 
She's that far-aff, that a body could na daur ta ask her 
about it, but yoji that ye heard tells enouch. The powers 
luke after his spirit, puir man. He had a weel-faured face, 
when a' is said." 

Mam could not help me ; so, in the solitude of my own 
room, I painfully went over the whole scene in the garden, 
and the result of my mournful cogitation was a belief in 
some dark wrong-doing on my father's part. Henceforth 
the bright picture of him must wear a grim shadow, and he 
could no longer dwell in my imagination as a handsome 
happy young man, whose joyous nature seemed the embodi- 
ment of everything that is noble in human beings. 
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Again and again had I turned to the spotless ideal en- 
shrined in my heart, and unconsciously leaned upon it, 
deriving comfort from it as — ^heaven help me ! — I might have 
done if it had been my father in flesh and blood. 

It had been my solace in all times of childish trouble ; 
and — ^believe me, you who do not know — ^there are few 
griefs so sad, so hard to bear, as those that wring a child's 
heart, although the cause may seem to older folks a very 
trifle. 

Alas ! the cherished picture was blurred over at once ; 
yet, as if to compensate for what was taken from its 
beauty, a great pity and tenderness wreathed themselves 
around my broken idol. The marble was defaced, and its 
purity was smirched by contact with earth's filthy clay ; but 
clinging ivies began to clothe the ruin with the evergreen 
of faithful affiection. It was a blessed instinct surely which 
taught me, young as I was, and terror-stricken by the dread 
of some awfril crime on his part, to yearn still with love in- 
tense over the thought of my unfortunate parent 

I had grown tip in an hour, and was an unreasoning 
child no longer, but thinking with the keen morbid acute- 
ness of premature intelligence. As I went over the whole 
matter, and tried to reason it out in a sad, sober fashion, I 
found that I was identifying myself with my father, and 
sharing the burden of his guilt — ^whatever that might be. 

I often wonder how it was that I concluded he must have 
been in error, when all my dreams of him had pointed the 
other way. One would suppose that, cherishing such a 
beautiful ideal, it was not possible to attribute wrong to my 
father unless I had had positive proof of his guilt; and that 
my hero-worship of him would have prompted me to blame 
anyone else rather. The only explanation that occurs to 
me is, that the opinions of others about him must have been 
influencing my judgment, although I was unconscious that 
it was doing so. Have you ever observed what we call a 
" moon-brooch ?" that is the misty halo which sometimes 
gathers around the moon, and which we look upon as the 
infallible sign of a tempest approaching. Well I suppose the 
various scraps of information which I collected about my 
father had hung themselves around the bright invention of 
my fancy, like that grey foreboding wreath encircling the 
queen of night; and when the storm-voices spoke, a rude 

B 
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wind swept the mists across the shining face, marring all its 
serene beauty. 

I had never before set myself to finding out the truth, but 
had let my imagination feed on the food of its own creation; 
but now some facts (and very appalling facts they were) 
started up to point out the real character of my ideal, and 
to show me something of my father's mysterious history. 

As I went on thinking — ^thinking, I put things together 
bit by bit; my mother's restraint towards myself; her 
careful avoidance of the name which should have been the 
sweetest connecting link between herself and daughter; 
the change which had come over her since her marriage; 
the mourning dress she wore, and made me wear, like the 
symbol of a sorrow which no time could make less; the 
prejudice which kind-hearted Mam Osla had against the 
Lad/s husband, although the honest creature was easily 
brought under the influence of a " weel-faured face," thereby 
proving herself to be no exception to the general order of 
womenkind, old or young ; my cousin's sudden illness at 
the mention of my father. Above all, the dreadful words 
my mother had uttered — all seemed plainly to point at 
crime, and made up a terrible case against the wretched 
man who had died so long ago. 

It is a curious circumstance that young people invariably 
jump to far worse conclusions than people who know the 
world by experience allow themselves to do, where much is 
left to the power of imagination. 

I am sure the pressure of hideous indefinable guilt, thus 
conjured up, would have been too much for my young 
spirit, and probably would have led me into committing 
some grave error, had not a sudden determination seized 
upon me. I resolved all at once to discover, in patient 
secrecy, the truth of what I suspected, and to atone as 
best I could for the wrong-doing of him who lay in some 
unhonoured tomb. Ah ! what a crowd of wild conjectures 
rose up within me when I pictured to myself that nameless 
grave. What had he done? Where had he died? My 
thoughts went wandering round those vain questions, 
finding nothing to rest upon but the new impulse of atone- 
ment I never seemed to doubt that I could atone for his 
fault. Perhaps the same good angel which suggested such 
a mode of reparation also gave me a dim presentiment of 
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future events, which might place me in the position I 
desired. 

At last my over-laden brain came under the power of the 
" sweet and subtle enchanter/' and I forgot my sorrow, as 
God bids every creature do, in sleep. 

When I awoke next day I quite expected that yesterday's 
dreadful misdemeanour would be followed by severe punish- 
ment — ^something far worse than the ordinary imprisonment 
— ^and I was too troubled to care much ; but to my surprise a 
maid came up as usual to say that the Lady waited for me 
in her breakfast-room. As I said "good morning,'' I 
glanced timidly at my mother's faca It was quite un- 
changed — ^as still and pale as ever ; but /must have appeared 
sadly different from the laughing child of twenty-four hours 
ago, for she seemed both astonished and touched when she 
looked at me, and she said in an unusually gentle tone, 
" You have vexed yourself too much about your cousin's 
illness " (I had almost forgotten the part Laurence had in the 
source of my care) ; " he is quite better to-day, and I desire 
to pass over your foolishness, as if it had never been. You 
were very wrong to ask about things that you knew were 
purposely kept from your knowledge; but I forgive you, 
Inga, only with this warning, you must never mention the 
matter to your cousin, nor ask such questions again of atiy- 

one — far less Laurence. If you break my command " 

The Lady paused. No words can translate what was con- 
veyed in that emphatic pause, and in the expression of her 
face, which had passed through a most wonderful gradation 
of change during her speech ; but I was very effectually 
silenced and subdued. I had not studied literary slang, 
but I thoroughly comprehended what "moral 'suasion" 
means. 

In the afternoon I was surprised, while wandering listlessly 
about the garden, to find Laurence reclining in his summer- 
house, seemingly as well as before his illness of the previous 
day. He called me to him in a kindly, unconcerned manner. 

" Is not this your birthday ?" he said. 

Bewildered and wondering, I could only reply, " Yester- 
day was." 

" Yesterday," he echoed, and passed his hand over his 
brow in a dreary way. 

" Ah ! I have been ill I suppose. Yes, now I remember, 
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aunt said this morning something about a slight return of 
my old trick of fainting ; but it is queer I should forget so— 
I wish I knew what a doctor would say about it — and very 
vexing that your birthday has gone past, Inga, without any 
remembrance of it from me. I had meant it to be a spe- 
cially nice birthday for you." 

When I first discovered that the scene of yesterday had 
been obliterated from his mind, I felt intense relief, and then 
compassion for his weakness ; but as Laurence proceeded, I 
was seized with terror, for it seemed as if the whole tragedy 
were going to be enacted over again. Nor was this fear 
lessened when my cousin added in the quietest manner pos- 
sible, " I would like you to choose your own present, Inga, 
dear ; you are old enough to do so, and I would like that 
best." 

A dimness came over my eyes, I could not speak, and 
felt as if I were in one of those wild old legends where 
circumstances repeat themselves exactly, until the seventh 
time brings a variety and a denouement 

" To look at you, Inga," Laurence said with a pleasant 
smile, " one would think that I had asked you to wring the 
neck of your pet scorie^ or to jump over the Ootskerr}% 
instead of bidding you choose a birthday gift. Don't be a 
wee goosie ! Fve got heaps of money, you know, and don't 
know how to spend it ; besides, I seem to have exhausted 
the list of your known wants, for when that lumbering New- 
foundland arrived you were heard to say that eartfi held 
nothing more you desired ! Now let your choice be very 
extravagant — even Olympian if you like — for we do by 
money now-a-days what the gods did by personal powers 
long ago. Ours is the simpler plan — saves any amount of 
bother." 

My breath came and went spasmodically, and if I had 
not been blessed with a large portion of hereditary self- 
control, I would certainly have broken down and divulged 
the whole that I kn^w. But the recollection of my mother's 
words and look were like a spell upon my lips, so I only 
crept to my cousin's side and laid a tell-tale face upon his 
knee. 

" What is the matter, Inga," he quickly exclaimed ; are 
you ill or sad ? I am sorry I made fun just now." 

The hunger of my heart for the sympathy of love rose to 
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my voice at his anxious words and tone of extreme gentle- 
ness. 

" Love me, Laurence, that is all the gift I want, only love." 

How tenderly his hands came round me, and with what a 
soothing touch they fell upon my hair. I had never been 
caressed so kindly before, yet I felt unsatisfied, for I seemed 
to know, even fAen, that Laurence could not shield me 
from trouble, and that I was mentally, as well as physically, 
stronger than he. And at that moment, too, a comer of the 
veil that hid the coming time seemed lifted, and I beheld the 
" phantoms from the past wed with Shadows of the future ; " 
but they had faded from my brain before I could read their 
names, or catch more than the vaguest outline of their 
shapes. 

"Little Inga," Laurence whispered, "surely you know 
that I love you, my dear ; who should I love but, you ? " 

Notwithstanding the doubts I had of his ability to respond 
sufficiently to the wants of my spirit, his words were like the 
faint sweet breeze which preludes to a thirsty desert the fall 
of refreshing rain. The cloud upon my heart dissolved in 
a childish passion of tears, which my cousin made no attempt 
to stay. He did not even speak to me while I wept I 
think he was startled by such an unusual proceeding on my 
part, and when at last a dread of my mother coming and 
discovering the new delinquency impelled me to stay my 
tears and leave Laurence, he merely said, " Always come to 
ffie, dear, when you want to cry." 

This was the beginning of a grateful attachment to him, 
which I am thankful to say never grew less, but rather 
deepened, amid the surging billows of more masterful 
passions. I did not appreciate things at their true value, 
and was often capricious and heartless towards Laurence ; 
but underneath all that there flowed a constant stream of 
kindly feeling, which gathered strength and depth from. day 
to day. My cousin could not be a rock of defence, or a 
fortress of refrige, but I often found inexpressible comfort in 
availing myself of that simple invitation to come to him 
when I " wanted to cry." Many more graceful flowers of 
speech have faded from my memory, or have lost their 
power to soothe — ^their fragrant breath — ^which was so sweet 
when the blossoms were fresh and new ; but that little sen- 
tence which Laurence spoke when I was only a foolish, 
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sorrowful child, has never lost its healing virtue, and has 
brought balm to many a wound. 

For a week after that memorable period I kept out of 
everybody's way, and, as the weather was fine, no one took 
note of my frequent absence, for it had never been my 
habit to spend an hour in the house that could possibly be 
spent out of doors. Therefore I did not know till some 
time later that my mother's anxiety on Laurence's account 
had led to the calling in of medical aid much more 
legitimate than that of Mam Osla. Although the Lady 
did not visit her neighbours, she knew all about them, 
through a marvellous faculty (that science has never defined) 
which every daughter of Eve possesses, and she had through 
it discovered that a young clergyman next door (the nearest 
island !) had studied medicine, and could mend bones or 
prescribe poison with more than average skill. Having a 
good deal of what is called common sense, the Lady be- 
lieved that an intelligent student, new fi-om his classes, 
frequently gives a clearer diagnosis than the professor with 
twenty capital letters after his name ; therefore she did not 
hesitate to seek the young gentleman's assistance. That 
both she and Laurence were thoroughly gratified by the 
result of his advice, and by his visit as well, I gathered 
from snatches of their conversation, which I inadvertently 
overheard ; and now and again my cousin remarked to me 
how much he wished that I had been present a part of the 
time when this new fiiend was in the house, but hoped I 
would see him fi-equently, when he returned from a brief 
sojourn in Scotland. 

" There is quite a romance about our acquaintance, which 
is in your line, Inga," Laurence said. " I had forgotten all 
about it, but it seems we had met before, when the Lad}' 
and I were abroad. Mr Weir laid us under the deepest 
obligations to him — so aunt says — but I suppose we each 
went our own way, and forgot it all in genuine British 
fashion. However, the Lady recognised her benefactor at 
once, and they were the best of friends in ten minutes. As 
for myself, I protest I can't owe him any gratitude, or I 
would not have forgotten him so easily ; but setting that 
aside altogether, I am in love with this splendid old fellow, 
and I am sure you will be so too." 

It was rather surprising certainly to hear Laurence express 
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df in such enthusiastic terms, but my thoughts just 
were too fully and painfully occuped with my father's 
to take much interest in what Laurence was saying, 
le guessed how soon the subject would become one of 
personal importance — far less did I dream how much 
man would have to do with the future of our house- 





CHAPTER IIL 
"training the wild-briar," 

|Y imprudent request and its consequences seemed to 
pass over our household like the most trivial of 
every-day events, but it was not so in reality. I 
thinic the whole afiair had roused the Lady to a 
mental admission of the too^requently forgotten feet that 
Satan finds food for imemployed minds even more readily 
than he invents work for idle fingers. A month or two 
after the memorable incident I have just recorded took 
place, some formidable packages arrived, which I was in- 
formed contained educational books, &c, &c, for my use. 
The Lady evidently believed that the lawless life I had led 
up to this time must have closed my intellect against any 
regular system of instruction; and it was, therefore, with 
some expectation of an open rebellion on my part that she 
announced what was in store for me. Great was her sur- 
prise to find that I was eager to be taught, and pounced 
upon the uninteresting volumes she impacked with the 
avidity of long starvation. 

And who is to be my teacher?" I naturally enquired. 
Mr Aytoim Weir. It has been arranged that he should 
superintend your cousin's studies, and Laurence suggested 
that you might benefit by his teaching alsa Fortunately 
the young gentleman had no objections to take you as his 

pupil; so now, Inga, all you have to do is ^ The 

entrance of Laurence put a stop to the homily I was about 
to receive. 

" Inga I want you to come and receive my instruments 
of torture — ^very different fi'om aimt's I assure you, but still 
tending in the same way — so I had better confess that we 
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are in league to train you in the way young ladies should 
go. He took my hand with quiet grace and led me into his 
parlour. Spread out on sofa and chairs was a variety of 
pretty girlish dresses, chosen, I could detect at once, with a 
careM knowledge of my savage tastes and fancies, yet so 
artistically arranged that the bright colours in which my 
soul delighted were subdued into refined harmony ; and I 
stood among them in my country-made black frock, a bit of 
sombre tint, which contrasted painfully with the brightness of 
the new wardrobe. We both felt the difference, but we felt 
it from entirely opposite points of view. The dress I had 
worn and hated had become to me something different from 
what it had been before. Then it had been conventional 
mourning worn beyond the term of days laid down by 
fashion. Now it was to me the badge of my father's guilt, 
the penalties of which I, his guildess child was called upon 
to bear. And more than that, it was the outward sign that 
I grieved for the sin which no time could erase, but which 
I was pledged to atone for if I could. Nursing such mor- 
bid sentiments I glanced wistfully at the pretty garments, 
and ferventiy wished I were at liberty to tell Laurence all 
that was passing through my mind. He had never alluded 
to the subject of my dress, but I had sometimes observed 
him look with both dejection and disapproval at my sad- 
coloured costume, as if it had some unhappy associations for 
him. 

" I want,** he said, " to see you dressed as a happy girl 
should be, and I have at last persuaded aunt to agree. I 
suppose she thinks that if I allow her to clip my wild bird's 
wings with educational instruments, it is only fair to allow 
me to paint the poor shorn pinions in any colours that I 
please." 

But I was in a world of dark clouds where joking was 
prohibited, and only replied miserably, — "I fear I can't 
change now, Laurence, I — I feel as if it would not be quite 
right I don't mind this dress now, I would rather wear it 
than any other." 

My cousin looked pained and disappointed. He did not 
answer at once, and I felt myself to be the veriest sinner in 
Christendom, and at last burst forth impetuously — " I think 
the dresses are lovely, and you are the dearest, kindest, old 
Laurence in the world. Please don't think I undervalue 
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your presents, but there is a reason I must not give which 
makes me want to wear my black frock still.'' 

Laurence looked at me with a speculative, grave anxiety. 

" I do not understand you, Inga, but I do hope you are 
not being carried away by some crotchet I wanted to see 
you glad and happy always, with nothing but brightness 
around you, and this seemed a step in that direction. I do 
not wish to interfere with any fancies you may have, and 
my clouded memory cannot help me to explain for myself 
this sudden change which has come over your wishes ; but 
nothing which has happened in the past should prevent one 
from enjoying the pleasures of the present." He paused, 
sighed, and added thoughtfully, " We may regret a vanished 
joy or dread a coming sorrow, but we dare not reject an 
offered blessing." 

My scruples vanished as he spoke. 

" Thanks for that pretty wee sermon, Laurence," I saucily 
cried ; then, like the inconsistent child that I was, I accepted 
his gifts witli enthusiastic pleasure He was quite gratified, 
having forgiven the " whim " as speedily as he overlooked 
many more serious faults of mine. 

With an air of possession which rather jarred upon me, 
Laurence remarked, " I am so glad you will wear these 
things after all, for then you will look like my little Lady 
of Vaalafiel." 

" Like mother, do you mean ?" I quickly replied. 

" No, not like the Lady ; like my Lady. Now, *go and 
put on some of the finery, that our chrysalis may appear a 
proper butterfly all at once." 

" Yes," I retorted ; " I am passing through a queer change 
I do believe — ^fh)m one life to another almost, but it feels 
like losing the wings instead of finding them." 

Laurence did not notice what I said ; he had gone and 
picked up a white dress. 

" See, Inga, I would like you to wear this first, if you 
don't mind. I have a fancy about it. I have dreamt of 
you in such a dress." 

His extreme pleasure in giving me pleasure touched me 
to the quick, and as I took the dainty robes from his hands 
I held up my face to kiss him. I was tall for my years, 
and he was small for his, which seemed to bring our ages 
nearer to each other. Still, I was but a child, and a very 
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ignorant one, too, and could only show my gratitude in a 
silly childish way, so that I did not really deserve the 
reproof which Laurence bestowed. It was his first and last 
attempt at censuring me. He flushed and looked grave as 
he took the kiss I offered, but he said, " You should not be 
so frank to "men, Inga." I took very good care that he 
should never have like occasion to rebuke me again. 

While inspecting my new wardrobe, as Mam Osla dressed 
me, I began to speculate upon what the Lady would say 
about ray changed appearance. Every feeling was in a 
softened condition, and a vague hope entered my breast 
that she would perhaps throw off with my old dress the 
chill manner which kept us at a distance from each other. 
Evidently the old nurse had looked on my dress as the 
symbol of some hidden trouble (for the smallest trifles in 
ordinary life assume a poetic or allegoric aspect to Shet- 
landers), and was eager to congratulate me on the dawn of 
something new and pleasant in her darling's life. 

" An' it's the maister that keens what's what," she mur- 
mured, as her loving hands passed softly over the white 
dress I had donned. " A' things 'ill come as they ought in 
gude time, an' what's laid for a body maun be let alane. 
Eh ! but he's a braw man, the maister, an' he'll guide my 
bairn weel." 

I did not know what was "laid" for me, and certainly did 
not understand Mam's hints, or there would have been 
another French overturn. As I crossed the hall I heard 
Laurence saying, " I am sure it was right, aunt ; your 
morbid feeling about this has done Inga harm, and her life 
must not be darkened more than we can help." My way 
with the Lady was paved smooth I plainly saw, and I there- 
fore entered the room with no doubt about the manner of 
my reception. She seemed quite pleased with my appear- 
ance, having evidently conquered a very deep prejudice, 
and was all the better for the conquest. As for Laurence, 
nothing could exceed his enjoyment in my improved attire. 
He caUed me a white sea-mew, and other extravagant names 
of a complimentary character, which drew from my mother 
a caution against "turning the child's head." But she 
smiled pleasantly on us both ; and I date from that time a 
mildness in her demeanour towards me which she had not 
shown before. 
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I waited with much impatience for the arrival of our 
tutor-to-be : for, sensitively alive to the defective state of my 
education, I felt that the sooner we set about rectifying it 
the better. I also looked forward with delight to the 
agreeable addition which his presence would be to our 
isolated little circle, and was therefore gready disappointed 
to find that the young gentleman would not reside with us. 
He had just completed the college course necessary for 
entering the Church, and was assisting the elder Mr Weir 
in his duties as Free Church minister of the neighbouring 
island of Jewbadaal. There was but a narrow belt of sea 
between the islands, and Aytoun Weir would cross this 
every morning, for he was expert at handling a boat, and 
did not fear the treacherous tideways which make the Shet- 
land seas a terror to those who are not at home upon them« 

Perhaps I had better mention here the circumstances 
which had brought about the first meeting between my 
mother and the young Scotchman, and which had bespoken 
her goodwill towards him with an unusual readiness to 
make him an exception to all other neighbours. 

She had, when in Italy, gone, with Laurence, her courier, 
and a guide, into some of those unheard-of mountain districts 
where ladies never penetrate unless under the protection of 
numerous masculine friends. But the Lady's Shetland 
experience had not taught her the species of wisdom which 
instils a wholesome dread of one's fellow-beings, and she 
supposed it was as safe for her to wander trough the 
"purple Appenine" as it was delightful to roam alone 
among the wilds of Ultima Thule ! 

A sudden halt in a lonely pass, with a polite command 
from her treacherous attendants to hand over her purse, 
&c., anc[ permit her hands to be tied, rather opened her 
eyes to the differences of people and localities. Laurence, 
although a mere delicate stripling, attempted coming to his 
aunt's assistance, but received for his pains a blow which 
laid him senseless, and very effectually put him out of the 
reckoning. There was a rapid jabber then between the 
ruffians upon the expediency of killing off-hand, or detaining 
in hope of ransom ; but their consultation was cut short in 
a wholly unexpected manner. Like an agile Highland stag, 
there came bounding down the mountain steeps a young 
man, whose reckless, self-forgetful courage proclaimed his 
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nationality. His hunter-eyes had detected what was going 
on from a great distance, and he had rushed headlong to 
the rescue with all the generous impulse of a British gentle- 
man. With alpinstock and revolver in his hands he reached 
the scene, coming upon the party before any of them were 
aware of his proximity — ^and Aytoun Weir could not be 
unsuccessful in whatever he set himself to do. His aim was 
sure, and the cowardly traitors " paid dear for their whistle." 
Fortunately a companion and a guide were not far distant, 
and with tiieir assistance he conveyed the Lady and Lau- 
rence safely to the nearest village, leaving the disabled 
robbers to be looked after by their own countrymen. 

My mother's kind preserver having procured suitable 
attendance for her, and knowing that Laurence was reco- 
vering, went off at once to continue his tour, doubtless 
anxious to escape from their grateful thanks ; for when the 
Lady began to talk of what he had done, he laughed as if 
it were all a good joke, and quite an ordinary incident in 
his daily experience. 

Thus they met, and thus they parted, never supposing 
that the chances of life would throw them together again, 
although it not unfrequently happens that die thing we 
deem least likely to occur is the very fact which evolves 
itself for our wonderment. If the gentleman's name had 
been something less trite than "Weir," she might have 
found out that her bold, swift deliverer and the Free Kirk 
minister's son were the same person ; but seeing he was not 
endowed with a remarkable designation, she never enter- 
tained a suspicion of the truth, and lived in her "lofty 
solitude" without deigning to bestow any interested thoughts 
upon so commonplace a personage as young Mr Weir. 
It may seem strange to you that, though our homes were 
in such close proximity, we were not at all acquainted with 
the minister's family ; but the reasons were simple enough, 
though they may appear peculiar, too. My mother's strong 
objection to the society of her neighbours was backed by 
the violent party-feeling which existed between adherents of 
the Free and Established Churches. You can have little 
idea how far people were carried by such ecclesiastical 
differences at one time— especially so in remote districts, 
where quarrels of the sort became a courted diversion from 
the' sluggish monotony of uneventful lives. Hereditary 
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feuds and Church arguments supplied the place of all the 
stirring business which occupies the attention of less isolated 
communities. Combined with these circumstances, the 
delicate health and retiring nature of Laurence made him 
fall easily into recluse habits, and he never seemed to 
desire or miss the society of young men. He was contented 
and happy with his paint-brush and lute, his garden and 
boats ; and reading every new book was the only interest 
he displayed in the world beyond our island. / certainly 
did not sympathise in the exclusive propensities of cousin 
and mother, but a shy timidity prevented me from trying to 
cross the Lady's wishes by following an instinct for com- 
panionship, which is surely as much a part of our nature, 
by nature^ as the act of breathing. Thus, I had never 
met the gentleman who was to be my mentor, and was aU 
impatience for his arrival, while mentally congratulating 
myself upon the happy results accruing from the tragic 
consequences of my curiosity — ^a moral that had better not 
often be put before young persons hankering after Romish 
doctrines. He came at last. I was in the garden at the 
time, and saw Laurence approaching from the shore, accom- 
panied by a stranger, whose hand lay with the familiar 
touch of old acquaintance on my cousin's shoulder. Some- 
thing in the graceful easy gait, and in the face so glad and 
handsome, set my pulses racing, and when some words 
were spoken I started as if I were listening to a once well- 
known voice. 

" And this is the little lassie that Fve got to chastise, and 
instruct, and pet Aren't you dreadfully afraid of me ? " 

I looked up into his eyes — such honest, happy eyes ! — 
and we were friends at once. Indeed, I soon observed 
that we were all at home with Aytoun before the first day 
was over. He very soon made us call him by his simple 
home name, declaring that " Mr " never suited him ; and, 
somehow, we did not feel that he lowered his dignity, or 
presumed on ours, by discarding a useless ceremony. 
Before our acquaintance with each other was many days 
old I found myself chatting with him in the most confiden- 
tial manner, while my mother succumbed to his influence 
like an icicle thawing in sunshine. I liked the fearless way 
he talked and laughed in her presence, as if she were 
anybody, and not The Lady, whose lightest word was law 
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to those around her ! Aytoun combated the narrow-minded 
theories which my mother had assumed were quite incon- 
trovertible, but he did so with a chivalrous courtesy that 
quite disarmed her, and eventually brought her round to 
his way of thinking. Even the old Established Church 
minister, who looked upon Free Kirk men with suspicion 
and distrust, sincerely believing them to be heretics and 
interlopers, came under the spell of this stranger's fascinat- 
ing manners \ and Laurence, with the single-minded 
generosity that was natural to him, openly acknowledged 
Aytoun's superiority, and leant upon his stronger character 
with an admiring attachment that made me love my cousin 
more than I had done before. The two became fast 
friends in a short time, and I have often been told by both 
that there never came the shadow of a cloud upon their 
friendship during all the years they spent in most intimate 
relationship with one another. 

Aytoun did not allow much time to pass before he set me 
to work in right earnest, but my education got on in a most 
delightful manner, notwithstanding my utter ignorance with 
regard to school systems of instruction. I never felt that I 
was learning lessons^ and yet I was taught in a very thorough 
fashion, and before long my acquirements equalled those of 
any other girl of my age. 

I think Aytoun was very much pleased at the rapid pro- 
gress I made under his care, and did his utmost to make 
my studies a pleasant course of reading rather than scholastic 
tasks. The Lady was gratified and Laurence delighted at 
the result of their conspiracy, and I have no doubt con- 
^atulated each other on having so speedily converted their 
wild-briar into a well-trained garden plant Ah ! but it had 
its prickly thorns still. 

The crowning benefit conferred by that regular course of 
mental employment was the diverting my mind from such 
morbid fancies as had formerly engrossed every thought 
My teacher said he would not give me time to be romantic, 
and he kept his word ; though how he learned that I had so 
decided a tendency to romance I never divined, for I always 
tried to smother all " gushing " or " sentimental " expressions 
when he was present 

I, of course, still continued to think about my poor father, 
and nourish the hope of clearing up the mystery before 
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long; but those feelings did not monopolise and enervate 
my thoughts as formerly. Indeed I actually offended Mam 
Osla by laughing outright at one of her best ghost stories, 
which circumstance will show better than anything else 
what a change Aytoun Weir had wrought in my character. 
He had every opportunity of moulding it as he willed, for, 
with her customary indifference to my interest, and con- 
trary, I fancy, to tiie usages of artificial society, the Lady 
put no restrictions whatever on the rapidly-growing friend- 
ship between our tutor and myself. I indirectly learned, 
many years later, that she had come to a private Under- 
standing with him on the subject, which will partly explain 
her want of caution in allowing the captivating stranger 
such unbounded influence over a young and inexperienced 
girl. I daresay his frank, fault-finding, brotherly manner, 
with the single-minded and thoroughly disinterested traits 
of character which he displayed, impressed her with perfect 
confidence in him. And as for me^ my heart was a machine 
(so my mother seemed to think), which would always be 
regulated by her commands. Of course I was happily 
ignorant at that time of any unusual feature in my position 
towards A)rtoun. I never asked myself a question on the 
subject, and never dreamed of what wiser folks might think 
or say. Probably the Lady did not ponder these points 
much more than I did, having settl^ the future of her 
heiress as an autocrat was entitled to do, and it is more than 
possible that neither she nor I would have allowed ourselves 
to be influenced by the opinions of others, even if they had 
been brought within our notice. It was very fortunate that 
speculations never arose to cut short, as they most, likely 
would have done, the untrammelled intercourse which had 
arisen ; for there could not be two opinions about the good 
done to Laurence and myself by the society and example 
of our new friend. He was one of those men who are bom 
to lead others, and who wield a power over the minds of 
their fellow beings that cannot be explained by reason, but 
nevertheless has a genuine existence. Let philosophers 
scoff at spiritualism as they please ; when they have solved 
the problem of what makes one man influence many to do 
his will in blind obedience, then — and not till then — ^will the 
wise cavillers be in a position to treat contemptously the 
theories of Mesmer and his followers. I was always struck 
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with that charax;teristic in Aytoun, for it seemed to give him 
freedom to do and say what few besides himself would have 
ventured upon. Certainly everyone permitted his inter- 
ference without a thought of regarding him as anything less 
honoured than a wise and unselfish friend, who was merely 
using a peculiar prerogative that never belongs to an inter- 
meddler. 

Although our studies under a mutual master brought 
Laurence and me so much together they unfortunately 
threw into greater prominence the dissimilarity of our 
natures — a circumstance which amused as much as it sur- 
prised our tutor. Our relationship and surroundings might 
have formed us more alike, if such things have great 
influence over the moulding into shape of varied characters, 
but I am inclined to believe that the soul of each individual 
is its own sculptor to a larger extent than is generally 
•supposed; and the marked differences between us would 
probably have led to open war had not stronger influences 
stepped in with the flag of peace. 

I began to notice that my slightest word was law with 
Laurence, and that he *• breathed but to obey each high 
behest" of mine! 

Such a discovery could not but be gratifying to a 
thoughtless damsel who was not old enough to comprehend 
all that such power involved; $0 I took the pleasure of my 
discovery with true feminine complacency, and left ^'tpain 
to riper years. 




CHAPTER IV. 

she's ower the border and awa'." 

HYTOUN Weir had most things his own way in 
Vaalafie!, but on one point my mother was in- 
flexible. She would not allow me to cross that 
little bit of sea and visit at the Free Church manse, 
as I so longed to do. Aytoun had asked that I might go, and 
we had even enlisted Laurence in the cause, knowing how 
omnipotent his wishes were with the Lady, but she remained 
as immovable as the rocks of her island — and quite as hard ! 
So I could only watch the boat cross and recross, while I 
vainly desired to be in it 

I used to climb up the hill, and follow it with longing 
eyes to the landing place close to his father's house ; and I 
watched how his merry sisters trooped down to meet him. 
His descriptions had made me iamiliar with their appear- 
ance, and I could eaaly tell that it was the frolicsome Kate 
who snatched his cap from the crown of curls and set it on 
her own saucy brow ! I knew that it must be the sedate 
Marion who laid a hand upon his arm and tried to make 
him walk soberly along the beach, I knew it could only 
be the gentle Lily who slipped her little paw so timidly into 
the pocket of his shooting-jacket, that she too might have a 
share in the brother. I knew it was pet Nelly who rode 
on his shoulder, and wee Madge who hung on his brown 
fingers, and his mother who -stood at the door with the 
welcoming smile. What a picture they made ! How I 
longed to be one of such a happy circle, and how outside all 
such tenderness I seemed to dwell. How I envied the very 
least of them. I had never realised my own lack of home- 
love until I heard Aytoun talk of the dear ones who made 
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the Manse across the water such a pleasant centre of joy : 
and it would have done me good if I had known then how 
well they understood my position, and how they pitied my 
loneliness. 

But I was to become acquainted with the Weirs sooner 
than I anticipated, and in consequence (curiously enough) 
of the denial my mother had given to the very natural 
<iesire I had to visit them. Long afterwards I dimly under- 
stood her reason for secluding me at that time from the 
society of young people of my own age ; but even when I 
knew her motive for so doing, I judged (and judged wisely) 
that it would have been more judicious had she put fewer 
restrictions upon me. They only provoked a growing 
antagonism, which was ready to fly to arms whenever she 
tightened the reins. 

I often went to the shore to see Aytoun off when our 
da/s work was accomplished ; and, when I had learned my 
lessons more than usually well, he would take me for a short 
way out the voe in his boat. When we reached the mouth * 
of the harbour I was landed to walk home again ; such a 
proceeding being " good for the health after a long cram^^ 
as Aytoun comically expressed it. I think I appreciated 
that reward more than anything else in the world. It was 
•always given with such a happy blending of favour conferred 
and received that I was never quite sure whether Aytoun 
meant me to feel like a good child or a polite young lady 
while I was being rowed over the water. 

One rather stormy winter day I had started to join my 
"tutor when I was called back by the Lady, who suddenly 
and most unreasonably supposed that I meant to cross to 
Jewbadaal, — "I am only going for a sail up the voe," I 
said "Aytoun said I might come to see how his new 
tiller did, because I got over a dreadful Latin verb this 
jnoming." 

" We have plenty of boats and boatmen," she replied, " if 
you wish to go on the water. 

" But that won't be the same ; and you know I detest 
going afloat with all that ceremony," I said. 

"Your cousin will accompany you, then; but you are 
<not to go with Mr Weir." 

" Why not ? " I said, with an angry swelling heart 

" Because you are quite too old to be running about in 
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such mad fashion. I thought you had got over such tom- 
boy pranks ; you ought to have more womanly discretion 
at your time of life, Inga." 

The Lady spoke with a calm hauteur that was most ex- 
asperating to a high-spirited, wilful girl. I did not dare to 
trust my lips with a reply, but rushed into the house, across 
the hall, out at the backdoor, and away to the opposite 
side of the harbour, where Laurence had a quay for his 
fishing boat and canoes. One of the latter was afloat, and 
scarcely knowing what I did, or meant to do, I jumped in,, 
unhooked the painter, and rowed off. 

The sea was quite calm in our sheltered harbour, and I 
was soon speeding towards the mouth of the voe unperceived 
by anyone. Aytoun had not started, but was lingering on 
the beach talking to Laurence, and, as I believed, waiting 
for me. The thought gave impetus to anger and oars to- 
gether, and the light canoe flew over the waves. 

However, the young minister — ^who was two-thirds a 
sailor — had keen eyes, and he discovered the fugitive before 
long, as I easily perceived by the way Laurence hastily 
turned in the direction which his friend's hand indicated,, 
and began beckoning me to return, but I only pulled the 
faster. Then I could see that their boat was hurriedly put 
off" from the shore, and they were coming in rapid pursuit t 
I forgot my ill temper in the fiin of the adventure, and bent 
to the oars with hearty good will. "A stern chase is a long 
one," I said aloud, and laughed — although both remark and 
grimace were only noted by a passing cormorant. 

I had clearly the advantage of my pursuers, for the skiff 
was a mere shell, light as a feather, and sharp at both ends,, 
while Aytoun's boat was meant more for knocking about in 
rough weather, than for swift racing ; and Laurence fidget- 
ing in the bow impeded its progress not a little. " What a 
joke it is," I thought; "and what rare good fun if J could 
beat Aytoun at a pulling match." But by this time I had 
got outside the shelter of the voe and among eddying cur- 
rents, caused by the sunken rocks and overlapping arms, 
which made the entrance to our harbour so dangerous for 
those who attempted to gain the haven within. 

A few seconds served to show me that I was powerless to 
guide the canoe, and in another moment the oars were 
tossed from my weak hands, and I was rocking perilously 
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on the tide-way between the islands. I knew enough about 
boats and the sea to be alarmed at my position ; and the 
tossing of the frail vessel proved the danger to be imminent ; 
iDut it was only when I discovered that the canoe was 
shooting rapidly seaward, carried by a mighty current, that 
fear over-mastered me, and I instinctively looked back with a 
•despairing cry for help. 

When Aytoun's boat rounded the point, my heart leapt 
with gladness, as I noticed how swiftly his strong arms 
pulled her through the surf. Laurence was standing in the 
lx)w eagerly gazing after me ; and I could hear him shout, 
"Sit quite still, Inga, my dear, we will reach you soon." 
But my eyes were on the rower, my hopes anchored with 
him ; and when, the next minute, my boat was flung on her 
side, filled, and sank, leaving me struggling in the fathomless 
ocean, it was " Save me, A)^oun," I screamed — Aytoun, not 
Laurence. 

I had curious sensations of being dragged under water, of 
utter helplessness, of calm apathy, of repeating by rote 
childhood's prayers, and thinking it was not such a terrible 
thing to die after all ; and then I was saved, for one of the 
two young men sprang out of their boat and caught me 
from the arms of the deep. 

I have no distinct recollection of the rest of this adventure. 
I think all other sensations were swallowed up in soul and 
body's mutual congratulations over the fact that they had 
not been parted. When I came quite to myself again, I 
was in the Free Church Manse, surrounded by an eager 
bevy of girls- Weir, and Aytoun was saying, " She'll do 
now, if you don't frighten the little life thaf s left out of her ! 
Do respect my authority — oh ! for a diploma to wave in 
your rebellious facfes ! Now do get out, girls, do ! and leave 
this poor lassie with mother." 

Laughing and teasing, he fairly drove his sisters out of 
the room, and left me to the care of Mrs Weir. I looked 
anxiously into her face (why I was anxious I cannot tell, 
but I know I felt so just then), and she was just what I had 
long before guessed Aytoun's mother must be — as like him 
as it is possible for a perfectly feminine woman to resemble 
a perfectly masculine man. It was not, alas, by experience 
that I knew how motherly was her touch. She stroked me 
and tucked me up, and smiled upon me with such loving 
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grace, that my whole being came under the softening in- 
fluence, and I was ready to humble myself in the dust before 
all and sundry ! 

I think the first thing of which we are conscious, when we 
yield ourselves to the charm of a nobler nature than that of 
self, is our own imperfections, accompanied by a willingness 
to acknowledge the same before the world, if by so doing 
we can reach a little nearer to the heights where the objects 
of our worship stand. If begging the Lady's pardon for my 
transgression ten thousand times could raise me in Mrs Weir's 
opinion, I was ready to do so, and actually went a step 
towards doing it, by sending a very humble message through 
Laurence, who had returned home (as soon as I recovered) 
to explain my absence. He found the Lady in a state of 
great indignation, for she had only discovered, through the 
servants, mat Laurence and I had gone with Aytoun, and, 
not knowing anything of the accident, had believed that 
we had embarked for Jewbadaal in direct opposition to her 
wishes. Her nepheVs explanation, and the indulgence 
with which she invariably treated hi7n, made matters smooth 
for us all ; and Mrs Weir's promise to send me home as 
soon as I had recovered completed the work of reconcilia- 
tion. Fervently I hoped that the stipulated time might be 
delayed ; and as a judgment, I was not able to get up for 
some days, which put Laurence into a ferment of anxiety. 
Aytoun, who, as I told you, had studied medicine as well- 
as divinity, made-believe to be my doctor, and carried 
reports of progress to Vaalafiel daily. I could see that the 
Weirs were surprised that my mother did not come to me r 
and they received Laurence who did, very warmly. 

" What a nice fellow he is," Lily, perched on my counter-- 
pane, said, confidentially ; " and how noble it was, too, hi^ 
jumping into the sea after her," added Kate — "quite a^ 
romance, you poor, wee heroine ! and I wish it had beea 
me // It must be so delightful to find oneself the centre of 
a sensation; and then I am always so ready to fall in love 
with handsome melancholy men like Mr Traquair ! " 

" He is not so handsome as Aytoun," I very innocently re~ 
plied ; and immediately a sisterly chorus went up, " Oh, of 
course not." " Nobody is like Aytoun." " Don't you admire 
him?" "Isn't he nice?" " He is so good." "All the world 
loves him." « We worship Aytoun." 
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The clamour of their loving tongues brought Mrs Weir to 
the rescue of her invalid, and the sweet choir transported its 
enthusiasm from my bed to Aytoun's study. 

The few days I spent in the healthy home atmosphere of 
the manse rubbed down some of the angles of my character, 
and let more sunlight into my soul than anything (save 
Aytoun) had ever done before. If healing drugs were 
pleasant to the taste, I would venture to liken the girls- 
Weir to a wise physician's prescription, for their mother 
gave me their society in judicious doses all through the day, 
and for an hour in the evening I was allowed to see them all 
at once. Mrs Weir was very sensible, and she knew that 
the company of her daughters was a better restorative than 
any medicine. A formal message of inquiry came from the 
Lady each morning, and every afternoon Laurence. arrived 
in Aytoun's boat; but my mother never came across, although 
she wrote her cordial thanks for the care bestowed upon the 
"erratic heiress," as Kate called me. Fortunately, the 
minister and his family had too much wisdom to resent as a 
slight this curious behaviour ; and they were too conscious 
of their claim to rank on equality with Mrs Henderson to 
care about her evident avoidance of their society. Thus I 
did not suffer in any way from the Lady's utter want of 
courtesy. But I felt her ingratitude the more, and was there- 
fore greatly pleased when I overheard Laurence apologise 
for her in his own simple, high-bred fashion. 

"Please do not trouble yourself on that subject," Mrs 
Weir very gracefully replied, "we quite understand how 
sorrow often withdraws one from society, but we hope that 
Inga and you will after this often visit where you will always 
be welcome." 

I had been at the manse a week when the summons to 
return home arrived. 

" I have kept you an invalid as long as I possibly could, 
but there is no help for it now. The Lady knows you are 
well, and is impatient for your return. I verily believe she 
thinks we are all in a conspiracy to emancipate her 
enchanted princess, and who knows what dreadful magic 
she may employ to get you out of our hands again. I do 
not know how I shall be able to explain away those roses 
in your cheeks, child? They contradict my bulletins, so 
you will have to go." 
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This was Aytoun's professional verdict, from whence there 
was no appeal. 

" You will come home on Monday ; the island has not 
seemed itself while you have been away," Laurence said, as 
he bade adieu on Saturday evening, and I answered with a 
sigh. 

On Sunday morning I went with the Weir's to Church — 
a heresy which I very well knew my mother would never 
have sanctioned, and which I had little excuse for perpe- 
trating, seeing that there was an Established Church within 
a hundred yards of the Free manse. But I had broken one 
leading-string already, and, finding they were not made of 
such tough material as I had supposed, it was probable that 
other reins would be snapped also. The contrast between 
the earnest eloquence of Mr Weir and the cold formality of 
our old minister's style of preaching took my fancy at once 
— took something more, and better, I hope, than my fancy. 
The fatherly way this Free dissenter spoke to his people, 
and their reverent attention also, vividly contrasted with the 
sleepy carelessness of the congregation across the water; 
and I told Aytoun in the evening that before long I would 
have a Free Church in Vaalafiel. 

" Oh, you dreadful little renegade ! But you mistake ; it 
is not a Free Kirk you need there, it is the spirit of personal 
religion, pet lamb." 

And the " spirit of personal religion," I well knew, was a 
thing that never had been instilled into the inhabitants of 
our island, nor was at all likely to be in the undivided reign 
of its present owner. 

" What will the Lady-dragon think of us if you come back 
to her with new-fangled notions 1 She will be ready to call 
down the cliffs of Vaalafiel upon my devoted head," Aytoun 
said ; but I retorted that it should be plainly shown that 
I alone was the responsible party ; and when he saw that I 
had taken his joke in earnest, he added that he was quite 
indifferent to her opinion, while knowing that I had not 
been biassed by any of his family, and that he would ^ve 
her full liberty to say her worst of his kirk if she let me 
off without a scolding. It was quite useless trying to have 
the last word or the best side of a conversation that Aytoun 
was in! 

That last evening at the manse was a bright, bright spot 
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to look back upon. I often find myself turning to gaze 
upon its shadow, still hanging in memory's picture-room ; 
and all the little tender attentions bestowed upon me by 
one and all come back with a sort of pathetic thrill, as if 
they were being freshly enacted. My arrival there had 
been like a first entrance into society (though the cause, 
thereof had nearly introduced me to a very different sphere !) 
contrasted with the convent-like seclusion of Vaalafiel, and 
I suppose that all the people one meets in company would 
be as charming as the Weirs ! If youth, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, looks upon the world as an Elysium, what 
must it have appeared like to vie at that time ? I leave you 
to guess if you can. Mrs Weir told me that I must comd 
and see her soon again, and always think of her as a second 
mother. During our frequent little chats, while I lay in bed, 
I had told her various anecdotes of my childhood, which 
would show her how neglectful the Lady had been; for there 
was a strain of pity mingled with all Mrs Weir's kindness to 
me, though once she mildly hinted that it would be better 
if I learned to be more confidential with my mother than it 
seemed I had been. This gave me an opportunity of 
explaining how impossible that was; and I am afraid my 
behaviour was babyish in the extreme, for I cried profusely, 
and begged the good, gentlewoman who was talking to let 
me come to her when I needed motherly counsel, which 
permission was warmly granted, and I felt adopted into the 
-daughterhood of the manse at once. Yet when the time 
came that I needed the help I had asked, my lips were 
sealed, and I could not seek it 

The girls and I had been old friends from the first day 
of my coming among them — ^youth leaps preliminaries so 
easily — and we made endless pactions of possible and im- 
possible complexion, but whose chief feature was a constant 
interchange of visitations, whether the Lady liked it or not 
— " with all due deference," as Kate invariably ended her 
speeches about my mother. As for the minister, he talked 
affectionately, and gave me some very excellent counsel, 
both pastoral and paternal, accompanied by some ponderous 
volumes (relating the trials of the Covenanters, and very 
excellent, instructive literature, no doubt), which I promised 
to read faithfully, but which are lying in the bookcase half 
imcut at this moment. 
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"Isn't papa a dear?" chirped Madge on my knee when 
Mr Weir had gone away, " with his pretty silver hair, and 
his way of folding hands like people always praying. Was 
your papa as nice as ours ?" 

Ah ! there came the shadow over my brightening sky. 

"I don't know. I think he must have been; but oh, 
Madge, dearie, I never knew my father!" and I burst into 
tears. 

Aytoun's kind hand was on my hair the next moment 

" Poor little child ! " 

His words and tone were exactly what my father's had 
been in my vision, and as I looked at Aytoun there flashed 
back on my recollection the picture I had had, when a very 
young child, of that unknown parent I recognised all at 
once the striking likeness to my ideal, and understood at 
the same time how it was that, when I first saw Aytoun 
Weir, I fancied we had met before. 

When he started next morning as usual for Vaalafiel, he 
took me with him, beguiling the way across the sound with 
a serio-comic lecture on my impulsive mode of leaping 
before looking. " You mayn't always have a good cousin 
at hand to reverse your mode of procedure, and to leap 
after he looks to save a foolish lassie from drowning," was 
the moral of Aytoun's discourse, which I received in a spirit 
of humble contrition. He had a whimsical affectionate 
manner of interlarding his rebukes with the terms of endear- 
ment which one employs when coaxing a spoih child, and 
this invariably disarmed any feeling of resentment which I 
might have felt — not at him^ that could not be, but at the 
subject which he chose to censure. As we landed I saw 
Laurence hurrying to meet us. I had not been expected 
so early in the day, and he was evidently surprised at seeing 
me so soon. Aytoun whispered as my cousin advanced to 
assist me out of the boat — " Now is your chance for making 
the pretty speech you owe Traquair, dear child." The look 
he gave with the words showed that my friend guessed how 
forgetful I had been of the service done me by Laurence,, 
and I blushed painfully, but more from shame that Aytoun 
knew how remiss I had been than from any better feeling. 
However, in obedience to the hint, I did stammer out some 
brief words of grateful acknowledgment, which my cousin 
repaid with a demonstration that was not at all acceptable^ 
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What was it that made my old home look so grim as I 
returned to it that day ? Why did my old trees look like 
phantoms rising out of a dead creation ? Why did my old 
pictures wear a solemn air as I stole about the well-known 
rooms trying to convince myself that all was just as I had 
left it? The old walls were not really more grey, the 
gnarled trunks were not really more weird-like, the pictures 
Y^ere not really more grave. What was it that had changed ?' 
Surely you can tell who have stood 

** Whfcre the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. " 

Surely you know who have gazed upon a painting that 
glows with ravishing tints, and then are shown a colourless 
engraving. Surely you are in the secret who have crossed 
over to take the place of an Actor in the great drama of life. 

" The glamour is over her once more," Aytoun said, as 
he observed me wandering about that day with a dazed 
sort of expression, as if I were only half awake ; " the spells 
of the enchanted isle are upon her, as of old;" and he 
laughingly twisted a bit of wild thyme into my hair, that I 
might look still more like the changeling he believed I was ! 

But Laurence looked at me with anxious concern, while 
he remonstrated against the inappropriate flower which had 
been cl^osen for me. 

"I 'fear this is rather the result of glamour falling from 
her," he replied. " Is it not so, Inga? Are you not rather 
waking to find that your life in Vaalafiel is a very slow sort 
of thing, after all?" 

" Nay ; now I won't let the child answer such questions," 
Aytoun retorted. " It is too bad of you to put such notions- 
into her head, as if any life could be so charming, or suit 
our little pet so well, as the life of her old home. For 
shame, Traquair ! I shall impose punishments on you both 
if I hear any more of that. You shall be obliged to dance 
a waltz with Mam Osla every time you venture on such 
suggestions, and Inga shall weed a flower-bed whenever she 
wishes to set foot out of Vaalafiel !" 

I walked across to Laurence's garden and began weeding 
at once ! and always, after that day, whenever I wished 
Aytoun to take me to the manse, I found some work to do- 
among the flowers ! 
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I had now free permission to visit at Jewbadaal when I 
pleased — a permission which, it must be remembered, I had 
taken, not received — but, to my great disappointment, the 
Weirs were very seldom invited to our house. Aytoun told 
me that the Lady had given him a perfectly satisfactory 
•explanation on the subject, so I went to the manse as often 
as I could, and always received the heartiest of welcomes ; 
and that unrestrained intercourse with the Weirs was of 
infinite benefit to me. Indeed, I look back upon it as the 
highest blessing which ever fell upon my wayward youth 
—excepting, of course, our previous acquaintance with 
Aytoun. 




CHAPTER V. 




"a wilful woman must have her way." 

LOWLY but surely the strong will that was in me 
began to assert itself, and one of the first overt 
acts which contrariness led me to commit was an 
audacious proposal to have meetings, lectures, and 
soirees (for our tenantry), like those I had heard were 
frequently held in Jewbadaal. Of course a vehement 
opposition was raised at first, and grave suspicions enter- 
tained of my " soundness." It was even conjectured that 
hostile influences had been used to undermine my orthodox 
principles while I had been laid up at the Free Church 
manse, and it required all Aytoun's popularity among us to 
quell the rising storm. The Lady had (as I think I 
mentioned before) always been a stanch adherent of the 
Established Church. She accepted a Belief that upheld the 
rights of the aristocracy in blind faith, for she had not given 
ecclesiastical matters much thought. She looked with eyes 
askance on whatever practices were common among dis- 
senters, and never permitted them to get a foothold on her 
property; but a little laughing conversation with Aytoun 
Weir led the Lady to the great discovery that Free Church 
people are not dissenters, and have quite as good a right to 
call themselves " The Church " as any other Body in Scot- 
land! This startling fact, combined with my determined 
proposals, led to a perfect revolution in our island. To do 
Mr MacEwen (our minister) justice he offered no objections 
to the plans set on foot for the enlightenment of his congrega- 
tion. So that he was not expected to exert himself in any 
way, we were welcome to do as we pleased, and the church, 
schoolroom, and manse grounds were put at our disposal 
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with reaxiy acquiescence ; the good-natured old man even 
attempting a few jokes upon A)rtoun's •" poaching " propen- 
sities. 

I do not know what motive had induced me to start such 
schemes, unless it was the curious impulse which seizes some 
people, who are not very religious but wish they were, to 
stir up others to a more active piety. Also I had perhaps 
adopted, without knowing it, a common belief that outw^ 
demonstrations are undoubted signs of inward growth in 
grace. — If that were true, how good I must have been at 
that period. Laurence always seconded whatever I desired, 
and in this particular he did so with more than usual 
alacrity, being doubtless impressed by the praiseworthy aim 
I had in view. His own opinion of our islanders was not 
very exalted, and frequently furnished fuel for indignant 
declamation on my part, as I blindly believed them to be 
an exceptionally worthy race, ready to receive any instruc- 
tion that came in their way. That such was really the 
•case we soon saw, for when the Lady yielded to my 
growing power, our spiritually-neglected dependents drew 
benefit beyond even my most sanguine hopes, from the 
fervid eloquence of the young minister, whose charming 
manner and easy mode of opening a path to wisdom 
through familiar doors soon won their hearts. 

I was just a little vexed that Aytoun would not encourage 
one of my views which had led me to dream of a pretty 
little chapel for his use. I had even fixed upon its site and 
persuaded Laurence to execute a design of a highly artistic, 
but wholly impracticable, order ; but oijr tutor extinguished 
the plan before it took further shape. 

"I am willing, nay, eager, to further every attempt at 
spreading religious education," he said, " but I won't have a 
hand in bringing ecclesiastical differences into your island. 
If you had seen half the evil I have witnessed arising ixoxa 
this very thing you are proposing, you would sympathise in 
the Lady's desire to keep all other denominations off her 
property. If Mr MacEwen had opposed our doing the 
duties which he leaves to themselves, that would have made 
all the difference, and then perhaps I ought to have listened 
to your suggestions ; but as things are, you must let me do 
good without naming myself or my work as belonging to 
any particular church." 
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" Is that how Free Kirk ministers generally do ? " I 
a^ked. 

" I am sorry to say, no ; nor is it a common style of pro- 
cedure among the clergy of any kirk. Surely you know, 
child, that I am utterly unorthodox in theory and in 
practice, and my good old father used to have mai^y an 
argument with me about it ; but now he sees that my erratic 
plans generally succeed where those cut after a given 
pattern fail, so he lets me do as I please." 

" It seems," Laurence chimed in, " that everybody agrees 
with Mr Weir in that respect. You do as you please every- 
where." 

" Well, yes," Aytoun laughed, " and I fear I am some- 
what bumptious in the way I often follow the bent of my 
own queer mind, but the fact is, I have been so much in the 
habit of dictating to them all at home, thinking for them 
xuid being thought a heap of by them, and I get so inte- 
rested in every soul I meet, that I forget that all the world is 
not my parents and sisters. But then people let me help or 
direct them from a sort of laziness, which finds tJmt the 
easiest way of going ahead — saves the trouble of judging 
for one's self." 

" But it must be pleasant to be looked up to and relied 
upon in all manner of difficulties," Laurence replied ; and 
Aytoun finished the conversation by admitting that he liked 
the position he found himself in towards his fellow-beings 
uncommonly well, and that he meant to take every advan- 
tage of it as far as Vaalafiel was concerned. 

I have repeated this trifling "talk" that you may the 
better appreciate A)rtoun's character, for at one time you 
seemed inclined to call his uncompromising searches after 
the Right, and the warm interest he showed in matters " out- 
side his commission," intermeddling. 

About this time I began to observe that the Lady was 
constantly watching me with a perplexed and somewhat 
nervous air, as if I were a dreaded problem which she 
believed she had solved long ago, and had suddenly dis- 
covered was still unread. She lived so much within herself, 
seldom joining, or seeming to take interest, in our daily life, 
that I had no means of comprehending her thoughts about 
me I never doubted from her habitual manner that the 
Lady carried [continually a load of sorrow, though I did not 
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know its cause, but the utter want of sympathy between us 
forbade my pitying her as I would otherwise have done. 
Her influence over me had never been that of love, there- 
fore it was not surprising that I chafed at the curb which 
she seemed now to consider right to put upon many of my 
girlish fancies. I felt the more aggrieved on this point 
because I had been left to follow the wild bent of every 
whim when a mere child, and there seemed such meaning- 
less inconsistency in attempting to restrain me when I YvdA 
grown-up (as I chose to consider myself). But there was a 
still further incongruity in my mother^s conduct While 
restraining and checking in some things, as if I were a mere 
child, she sought to make me feel and act like a woman of 
mature years in other ways. For instance, when I wished 
to accompany Mrs Weir, her daughters, and other families 
to a luncheon party on board the war-vessel at that time 
stationed in our vicinity, she declined the invitation for me on 
the plea of my extreme youth; yet when I came down stairs 
by a succession of jumps from one flight of steps to another 
she reproved me for not showing the maidenly dignity which 
pertained to my years. On another occasion she treated 
me to a long lecture on the absurdity of " little girls giving 
themselves airs," because I had accepted Aytoun's offer to 
assist me to mount a pony — a feat that I usually performed 
by hopping on to a turf seat, calling the petted sheltie to 
come near, then lighting on his back like a wheatear to a 
stone. A few hours later I got the second series of my 
mother's discourse in consequence of e grave error I had 
committed in rambling along the shore holding Laurence by 
the hand instead of taking his arm as a young lady ought to 
have done ! 

I remember often pondering over all this, trying to dis- 
cover her reasons for such unaccountable treatment, and if 
my simplicity had not been closely allied to idiocy, I would 
have found the key to all in her great affection for Laurence, 
and her anxiety to gratify every wish of his. Fortunately, 
the Lady's will and mine had as yet only clashed in trivial 
matters, but sometimes when thinking much there fell upon 
my spirit the foreshadowing of a time when we would stand 
entirely opposed to each other, and one would be compelled 
to yield. — Which would it be ? 

I hope you do not think that I have been censuring my 
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mother with disrespectful harshness, because I have dwelt 
rather fully upon her strange treatment of me. I do not 
wish to excuse myself in any way, for I am well aware that 
my conduct was often undutiful, and always loveless towards 
her, and I am quite willing to allow that the fault was as 
much mine as hers ; only, this I must say in self-justification, 
she could have made me her devoted slave if she had tried 
to win my love, or shown me that I had a share in hers. I 
could not but contrast the Lady's treatment of Laurence 
and myself. To him she was uniformly tender and con- 
siderate ; but then I must allow that he not only yielded a 
dutiful obedience to her in everything, but was gifted with 
a sweet, unselfish nature, which could not but win for itself 
the affection of those around. Besides all that, there was 
evidently a confidence between them which tightened the 
bonds of love. They understood each other's sufferings and 
knew each other's lives, and / was shut out as it were, 
which provoked a feeling of resentment in my evilly-disposed 
mind, teaching me to draw further from both mother and 
cousin, and nearer to any one who would give me a ready 
sympathy. 

We learn by instinct — never by reason — where we may 
give our confidence and be sure that it is not misplaced ; 
and there are some people endowed with rare tact and 
knowledge of human nature, combined with an ever-flow- 
ing kindliness, which seems to make their large hearts the 
fitting repositories for the secrets of all their friends. Such 
a one was Aytoun Weir, and at the very commencement of 
our acquaintance I discovered that it was so, and responded 
frankly to the ready sympathy which he showed in all my 
littl6 pleasures and troubles. He corrected mistaken im- 
pulses, rebuked many a visionary aspiration, advised what 
was diametrically opposed to my wishes, commanded the 
actions I least desired to do, and yet I carried every thought 
to him. It was not, therefore, from want of confidence, nor 
fit>m fear of his disapproval, that I had refrained from tell- 
ing my tutor all I knew or conjectured regarding my 
Other's history. It was just because I had an impression 
that his clear, practical common-sense would scatter my 
castle of cloud into space! And into that impalpable 
structure were built so many of the things which gave 
colour to my existence, that I shrank from any process of 

D 
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demolishing it After all, do we not cherish most the things 
that are least real ? I had created a he^ and a tragedy 
from fragments of superstition and snatches of conversa- 
tion; and how would it be possible to make a man like 
Aytoun see through my spectacles. I never doubted that 
he would amply tell me I had no business to piy into 
secrets from which I was purposely excluded, and still less 
was I right in laying plans for the future. Thus a morl»d 
clinging to my veiled terror held me back from talking to 
my best friend on the subject However, he compell^ a 
confidential avowal on my part by a gentle, direct question, 
which I was in no way prepared to evade. We were out 
walking on the hill alone — Laurence usually made the 
third in such rambles, but a slight illness detained him in- 
doors on this particular occasion, and Aytoun opened the 
way to confession, as if he had read my thoughts — ^perhaps 
he had. 

" Would'nt it be good for you, Inga, to talk to me about 
what makes you so often look too solemn for such a young 
lassie ? We are old friends now ; let me help you, child.*' 
So I told him all the story — ^that is, all that I knew, only 
omitting the strange vision which I had had so many years 
before, and which I was convinced he would call a silly 
dream. Aytoun listened with the gravest interest, and, to 
my surprise, did not dismiss my fancies with a kind re- 
buke. 

" I think, if I were you," he said, when the little tale was 
ended, " I would just simply go to the Lady, and ask her to 
explain the whole matter. You have a right to know your 
father's history, and I believe your entire ignorance of the 
truth makes you fancy things far worse than the reality, 
though I do not blame you for doing so — ^it is natural you 
should ; and, at the same time, I think with you that there 
must be some very painful secret connected with your poor 
father, and that such secrets are usually allied to guilt. 
Take my advice, dear ; ask your mother to tell you about 
it, or give you a good reason why you are kept in the 
dark. 

" Oh, you don't know, Aytoun, how terribly my mother 
spoke," I said, shivering at the recollection of that memor- 
able birthday. " I reaUy dare not disobey her." 

"My dear child, your mother won't eat you ! Do get rid 
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of morbid and romantic nonsense. We live in a practical 
^ge, and young ladies are not shut up in dark cells by 
tyrant * parients,' or carried off by brigand lovers now-a-days. 
What do you suppose would happen if you broached tfiis 
forbidden subject?^ 

And really to look at it so, what harm could come of it? 
Still that terrible time held me in its power, and I told 
Aytoun that it was so, notwithstanding the voice of reason, 
which proved the absurdity of such trammels. 

" Well, I never supposed that a fearless piece of impu- 
dence like you, Inga, would stick at such intangible 
•difficulties in the road to achieving a great end. However, 
I suppose I must humour my pet lamb; shall /speak to 
the Lady for you? I am not afraid of her, dear old 
Madam ! To my commonplace-mind she appears a reason- 
able, well-bred person ; besides, I have the comer of a wee 
secret of hers that might help us." I thankfully accepted 
this proposal. It felt so sweet to be sheltered behind a 
stronger than self; so, after coaxing Aytoun in vain to tell 
me what the " wee secret " was, I returned home, leaving 
my life-care in the keeping of my wisest friend. 

Aytoun took an early opportunity of asking the Lady 
what we desired to know, using every argument he could 
think of, but all to no purpose. He told her he believed I 
would never rest until I had discovered my father's story, 
and that it would be much better for me to hear it from her 
than in any other way; but my mother was inflexible. 
Even the "wee secret" had no power to move her, and the 
provoking part of it all was that she resolutely withheld her 
reasons for refusing to enlighten us. 

" But we will not be discouraged, Inga," Aytoun said; " I 
will help you all I can, and I told Mrs Henderson so ; but 
yOM may as well know that she received that communica- 
tion with serene composure \ She evidently feels assured 
that her secret is secure from detection." 

There was no hope of my succeeding where Aytoun had 
failed, so I tried to console myself by saying that the Lady's 
refusal was convincing proof of guilt concealed below the 
mystery, and that perhaps my mother was acting from a 
nmi& motive. I made that latter suggestion in open 
<lefiance of the conviction within me, which condemned the 
Lady's conduct throughout, and Aytoun saw through my 
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paltry weakness, but merely replied — " Noble or not, they 
are mistaken motives, because she ought to know that you 
would guard your father's memory as surely as she does, 
and that your position towards him demands some con- 
sideration. However, you must be very discreet in what 
you say or do regarding these matters, for the honour of 
your name may be involved." We were agreed in the 
belief that Laurence could not enlighten us, and must not 
be questioned owing to the state of his health ; and here 
Aytoun found an opportunity of lecturing me kindly on the 
subject of my wilful temper, as showed in wordy onslaughts 
upon my poor cousin, whose only fault was yielding too 
easily to the sway of a " foolish little lassie." Aytoun Weir 
had not much of the clerical cut about him, but when he 
talked seriously he used a language that came straight from 
deeply-rooted piety, and made me feel the reality of religion 
more than many solemn platitudes from orthodox ministers. 

"You must really try to subdue that leading fault of 
yours, pet lamb. You can be firm without being obstinate — 
determined without being self-willed — ^and it would be much 
more becoming to see you submit your opinions and wishes 
now and then to those of Laurence. He is so much older 
than you. In counselling this I do not bid you to adopt his 
ideas. I confess I like your own best ; so you can stick to 
your point (if you have first made sure that your point is a 
proper one); but what I mean is, avoid cross words and 
petty caprice, and honour your cousin more than you do." 
I am thankful to say that I remembered Aytoun's advice, 
and followed it years afterwards, but at the time it was given 
the perversity of my nature was hard to conquer, and 
obedience to such sensible opinions came only by fits and 
starts. 

Aytoun said he was giving me a lecture because he 
would not soon be near to keep his pupil in order, as he 
was going away from Shetland for a tiiYie. Going away \ 
It was too true. Mr Weir was desirous that his son shoidd 
take a medical degree, having gone through the greater 
part of the necessary study when he was a divinity student 
There was no doctor within forty miles of Jewbadaal, which 
was a very serious matter to a population of ten thousand 
souls, or rather bodies ; and Mr Weir objected to the system 
of quackery, practised by the insular clergy. He always said 
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(having given more attention to the study of logic than is 
usual among country ministers) that the pulpit could not 
protest against lay-usurpation, while every reverend gentle- 
man in the synod kept a medicine chest, and administered 
its contents with a happy uncertainty as to the result Yet 
he candidly confessed it was not very easy to refrain from 
prescribing when there was no doctor at hand to take that 
duty on himself. Aytoun declared that the absence of 
doctors was what made us all so healthy, adding that to 
■create a luxury was to originate a necessity. He drew 
comical pictures of himself returning a fully-fledged practi- 
tioner, and of us all falling ill straight off. But in reality his 
own wishes were in accordance with those of his father. So 
my teacher went, taking all the sunshine with him — ^for it 
was autumn.* 

I never gathered courage to broach The Subject to my 
mother, and her manner towards me began to change so 
considerably that I shrank from again bringing forward a 
cause of discussion. She did not treat me with greater 
familiarity, nor yet with more affection, but she deferred to 
my wishes, and regulated household affairs with a considera- 
^on for what would enhance my dignity, that was altogether 
new. The impression I got from this change was that •the 
. Lady was slackening the bit that she might the more readily 
lighten the curb, and I determined to get the former 
•** between teeth" before she had grasped the restraining 
-reins with full power. I do not know if these were preco- 
'cious ideas for a girl of seventeen to entertain, but I think 
in a few things I must have been as far beyond my years as 
in every other particular I was behind them. 

Certainly, I was subject to presentiments, which assumed 
the appearance of a far-reaching wisdom that did not per- 
tain to my individuality, and I attribute the growing 
rebellion against maternal authority as much to that curious 
^iculty of second-sight as to inherent perversity. The 
changes passing over the Lady and myself were never 
noticed by Laurence, who was still the obedient servant of 
both ; yet, by some happy gift, steered clear of all collisions. 
I &ncied he was naturally obtuse on such points, but I 
learned long afterwards that he had seen our estrangement 
and deplored, although he could not understand it 




CHAPTER VI. 

"l WAIT FOR MY STORY." 

BIRTHDAY of mine was approaching, and the 
Lady announced her intention of giving a feast 
to the tenantry on that day ; " for it is high time 
that they learn to look upon Inga as their future 
mistress," she said. It was very surprising to hear her 
speak in such terms of one whom she had so recently 
treated as a mere cypher, but I was learning not to be 
astonished at anything my mother did. She had started 
out of her old beaten track, and there was no following 
along the devious path she seemed now to be treading. If 
she had forgotten that my birthday was an anniversary 
of painful recollection to me, she must have been trying to 
remove all such unhappy associations, and I was grateful 
for the consideration, while objecting to her plan. However 
willing I might be to second any attempt at gratifying oiu* 
poor people, I shrank from linking their little pleasures with 
a day of ill omen (as I could not but consider it), and begged 
that the honour might be transferred to Laurence, whose 
birthday came round a few weeks before mine. To my 
great delight the Lady adopted the suggestion with pleased 
alacrity, and my cousin agreed, with the condition that I 
should allow myself to be treated as queen of the revels, 
notwithstanding. 

"You know what a shy, meek soul I am, Inga, and 
I really couldn't face such an appalling ordeal alone." 

" Oh, very well. Til help you through it ; " and the spirit 
of mischief being rampant within me just then, I determined 
that Laurence should feel what it meant to have me for the 
presiding genius on such an occasion. 
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He and I were always the best of friends while anything 
was on foot that required our joint superintendence, for it 
was then that I best saw how capable Laurence was of 
directing, and planning, and bringing happy results out of 
inconsistent combinations of chaos. We discussed the 
coming entertainment with a zeal worthy of a higher object, 
and the Lady entered into all our proposak with interest 
You must not forget that there were none of the conve- 
niences of civilisation within our reach; therefore to feed and 
amuse a multitude was no light matter. The first point to 
be settled was the food, which we determined must be quite 
superior to the accustomed fish and oatmeal diet of our 
peasantry ! The Lady ordered barrels of flour, and trusted 
to Mam Osla and her satellites for converting it into scones. 
Laurence sent the factor to our pasture fields to select a fine 
fat bullock, which yielded its life for the public good with 
exemplary submission. My Newfoundland (evidently de- 
sirous of contributing his share) went off one night to the 
hills and ran down half-a-dozen sheep. It was found that 
he had performed the service of butcher in a perfectly 
scientific manner; so the animals were carried home and 
added to the larder. Food being thus settled, drink became 
the next point under consideration. My mother proposed 
milk, as being plentiful on the home-farm, and giving us no 
bother about the manufacturing thereof. Tea I suggested, 
sympathising in a Shetland weakness for that beverage ; but 
Laurence emphatically urged the propriety of whisky being 
the desirable liquor for such an occasion, and a cask of it 
was commanded forthwith. But, on more mature considera- 
tion, we agreed to adopt all three — ^sweet, consoling milk 
for the bairns, the cup that cheers for the ladies, "fire- 
water" for the men; and further, we resolved that if a 
fisherman preferred tea he should be welcomed to the 
abstaining ranks, and if his wife wanted a dram she should 
get it! This serious matter being settled, the next point 
was dishes. I hesitatingly murmured, "Ship's biscuits for 
plates, to be pocketed afterwards, and bring their own mugs, 
like school children," and the suggestion was carried with 
applause. But when all these weighty matters were ad- 
justed, there yet remained the most difficult, because the 
paramount, part of the whole affair — amusements. If it 
were fine — but who among us, however patriotic, could 
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dare predict that even July, in our misty, melancholy isle, 
would provide a day such as we desired ? — ^then boat races, 
football on the common, and flirtation ad libitum^ would 
do admirably ; but supposing the weather proved improp- 
tious, we must be provided for the emergency, and all might 
end with success. 

" Shall we give them dinner in the church, and a sermon 
from Mr MacEwen ? " Laurence said, as he went off to see 
the big bams cleared, and our most expert fiddlers recom- 
mended to have their cat-gut in first-rate order. His wishes 
were eagerly followed out, and all was in readiness for the 
rain — ^which didn't come. 

About a week before the eventful day arrived I was told 
by Mam Osla that the Lady and Laurence were having a 
very animated discussion in the small private sitting-room, 
where the former arranged all the State affairs of her 
dominions, and where not even her nephew cared to pene- 
trate often, except on grave and weighty business. I will 
not aver that Mam had not been eavesdropping, but I 
would rather believe that the hints she gave about thdr 
conversation were derived from second-sight, or some other 
mysterious source. 

" It's no aften that the maister spakes up ta wir Lady — 
we leave — ^but he wad wade the fram-haaf * ta get a gUnt 
frae your een, my bairn, an' ye'U see it's yoursel' 'ill be joyfii' 
o' what he's sure ta mak her grant." 

And it was myself that was joyful, indeed, when the 
result of their argument proved to be a concession on the 
Lady's part which I had left off hoping she would yield. 
With his usual generous thought of others, Laurence had 
wished to crown my anticipated pleasure with an unexpected 
boon, therefore persuaded my mother to write an exceed- 
ingly courteous note to Mrs Weir, asking her to allow the 
young people of the manse to assist at our coming festival. 
The thought of at last being permitted to have visitors of my 
own age and rank threw me into a ferment of excitement, 
and I waited with intense anxiety to see how the invitation 
would be received. 

From private information of Kate's I learned that at first 
Mrs Weir had thoughts of rejecting so tardy an offer or 

* Fram-haaf — distant, deep-sea fishing ground. 
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neighbourly civility — not from wounded pride, but simply 
because she could not see any good result that was likely 
to follow from humouring the Lady's caprice — ^but Aytoun's 
opinion that it would certainly be to my benefit silenced his 
mother's scruples at once. Some hint which a well-meaning 
elder had given the minister about whisky and fiddlers rather 
shook his feith in us (which, I am proud to say, had been 
unlimited since his personal acquaintance with Laurence and 
myself) ; but here again our friend came to the rescue, by 
reminding his father that their pattern of perfection, the 
revered ancestor of a succession of ministerial MacLeods, 
used to tune his violin and set the boys and girls of all ages 
to ** dance with a will " in his manse of Morven. Mr Weir 
" smiled benevolently " (so Kate affirmed) " on the hopeful 
son of his house, and agreed that the young one should go 
to Vaalafiel, if Aytoun would promise to keep everybody in 
order." The condition was accepted, so my party promised 
to be one of unmixed enjoyment. 

And we did have a delightful day. The sun rose in 
cloudless glory, and everything was dipped in sunshine of 
another kind as well ; for Aytoun had retumed for the mid- 
summer vacation, and that would have been gladness 
enough for me. There were with him some of his college 
companions, who made the entertainment lively for the girls 
Weir, and contributed not a little to the success of our plan 
for amusing the people, as they entered with spirit into our 
arrangements, which kept the fun from flagging. They 
made sparkling speeches, sang hearty songs, assisted Lau- 
rence in distributing prizes to the " winning boats," and then 
challenged the islanders to a football match. Which played 
best is an undecided question to this day, for each side had 
a method of its own, and did not comprehend that of its 
opponent Then the people were gathered on a smooth 
meadow near our house, and the plaintive Foula Reel called 
upon old and young alike to join in the graceful and truly 
poetic dance of Shetiand. The natural good breeding of 
the islanders allowed us to remove every restriction on their 
pleasure, which was characterised by a hearty enjoyment, 
without the slightest approach to excess. The minister's 
daughters and I mixed with the dancers as frankly as did 
Laurence and the young collegiates, and our simple guests 
received us in their midst with a respectful cordiality that 
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was as unlike presumption as it was far removed from ser- 
vility. 

" I am perfectly charmed with your people, Miss Hender* 
son," remarked a gentleman, as one of the shepherds with 
whom I had been dancing politely spread a plaid on the 
grass for me to rest upon. '^ Where in all broad Scotland 
would one see such manners among the peasantry as I olh 
serve in this little northern isle?*' 

"Ah, Mr Graeme," I proudly replied, "that is because 
they are all true descendants of the Norse kings." 

" Now, Inga, don't get on that pet hobby of yours, I beg; 
it is much too mettlesome a steed for your use at present" 

I had not known that Aytoun was so near, and his friend 
replied for me. 

"The young lady is quite justified in asserting such a 
grand fact, old fellow." 

" The small child knows there is a more sensible reason 
than that for the good manners of the Shetianders." 

" Tell us what it is, Aytoun," I replied submissively; for 
just at that moment I could not recall any particularly 
refined or polite trait in ancient Norse character, therefore 
felt that Aytoun could knock down my heroic assertion as 
easily as it were a ninepin. 

" Morals " was the one word he said, laughing, as he 
went off to look after the dancers. 

Aytoun had not been spoilt by the flattery of city belles 
and the laurels won at college. He was boyish, single- 
hearted, simple as ever — quite unchanged; and while the 
other youug men were showing me the deference due to so 
important a personage as the heiress of Vaalafiel, he talked 
in the familiar bantering way which had been his habit 
when I was his pupil. Nor did he scruple to reprove the 
sauciness which carried my tongue too far at times ; and it 
was well for me that Aytoun was so unchanged in that re- 
spect, for he kept my vanity within bounds by so doing. 

The Lady was most gracious and kind to every one on 
that occasion, doing her utmost, hostess like, to make all 
her guests happy ; but she kept Laurence far more " in the 
foreground" than suited his retiring nature, and certainly 
not with his desire. I had previously laid down a pro- 
gramme for myself, the carrying out of which I hoped 
would afford me much public satisfaction, and give Laurence 
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some private mortification ; but my wicked design was 
frustrated before it was put into execution. 

" Inga, dear," my cousin had said when the day came, 
" will you wear the white cachemere in honour of this occa- 
sion ? And, look ! I have saved all the prettiest, sweetest 
buds in the greenhouse for you. Will you put them in 
your hair, and — will you be just a little kind to me all 
to-day ? '' 

The mischief I had planned evaporated like the evil 
spirit of some chemical mixture, and I did as Laurence 
desired. But when the entertainment was ended, Aytoun 
put a bit of purple thyme in my hand, and I fastened it to- 
the ribbon round my neck, where never a flower that any 
one else gave was ever permitted to rest ; and the sunlight, 
which had shone so brightly for us all that day, had withered 
the fair blossoms Laurence gave me in the morning. 

The intercourse between Jewbadaal and our house be- 
came frequent and altogether delightful after this time. 
Aytoun, though no longer our teacher, was a daily visitor, 
for the friendship between him and Laurence was as close 
as ever, and thus all the shadows seemed to vanish from my 
life. I never paused to seek a reason for the changes which 
made existence so different from what it used to be in the 
old time ; and I am thankful now that the " wherefore " of 
it all was among the hidden things which I was not to know 
till long afterwards. 

"Has any light come to you yet about your father?"' 
Aytoun asked me on the first occasion that we chanced to* 
be alone after his return home that season ; and then with 
a great bound my heart went back to the parent who had 
been drifting out of my constant thoughts. 

" No ; oh, no ; Mother has never alluded to the subject ;. 
and to tell the truth, Aytoun, she has been so exceedingly 
kind to me lately, that I haven't cared to trouble her by 
raising a vexed question." 

Aytoun gave me one of his odd, merry glances, that were 
also keen and searching. 

" People can manage me through kindness, you see," I 
went on, not exactly knowing what to say next 

"I know that," he replied, very quickly; "take care,. 
child, that you are not drawn as far wrong as lately you: 
were in danger of being driven^ 
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After a pause he went on. 

" Perhaps it is as well that you have not taken any steps 
towards finding out the secret I am a firm believer, as you 
know, in the over-ruling Hand above us. Nothing is left to 
itself; and I doubt not you will learn the whole story some- 
how if Providence thinks it right you should. We will leave 
it in that Hand and rest so." 

I was glad to rest on a simple faith like that, and there- | 
fore the year went by like a happy dream, for I took the 
pleasures that came to me without being, as formerly, 
surrounded by vague shadows from an unknown past. 
And as life grew real and deep, I unconsciously learned 
to exist more in the present — which is the proper conditio!^ 
of every healthy mind. 

My cousin^s health had so improved that he was able tc^ 
participate in our endless out-of-door excursions ; and it wa^ 
only when he chanced to be laid aside that I discovered 
that Laurence was actually the originator of almost all our^ 
pleasures, and that something or other did not work smoothly" 
when he was not included in our project — ^whatever it mights 
chance to be. 

" I really never saw anybody like Mr Traquair," Kate 
said to me after Laurence had been unfolding a plan of his 
for a pic-nic to the site of an almost inaccessible Broch,* 
" he has such a wonderful faculty for contriving." 

" I wish he would contrive to keep a little more out of my 
way," was the petulant answer I made ; for though proud, I 
confess, of the undivided allegiance which he yielded to 
me, I sometimes would rather have had him a littie less 
devoted ! 

I tried frequentiy to inveigle Kate or Lily into a mild 
flirtation with Laurence, but he would not see anyone else 
when /was near; and the patient submission with which he 
received my repeated slights would have melted any heart 
but the unappropriated one of a maiden in her teens. I 
took good care that this silly behaviour was never exhibited 
in the Lady's presence — feeling sure that she would have 
i?esented any rudeness to Laurence, and then there would 
have been an end to the truce between us. But Aytoun 

« 

* Broch — remains of a Scandinavian stronghold — oh pronounced 
as in *Moch." (Scotch). 
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sometimes saw and rebuked my " bab)dsh coquetry " (as he 
called it), which never failed to elicit something like peni- 
tence — until next time ! Notwithstanding his friend's con- 
demnation of my behaviour, Laurence seemed to think that 
I had every right to wilfully claim a woman's privilege, and 
allowed me to rule him in despotic fashion without a murmur. 
As I look back upon this foolish, bright period of girlish 
caprice, I exonerate myself from serious blame ; and I think 
you, to whom I tell it all, will not censure me too keenly 
either. 

An uneventful year slipped past, and then came A)rtoun's 
last session at college. At that time a startling rumour 
reached us that he had been offered a good appointment in 
Edinburgh, where it was predicted that a brilliant future lay 
before one endowed with such talents as he possessed. 
Professors and men who had worn worldly honours for half 
a century, and therefore might have been supposed to 
know better, remonstrated against the folly of Aytoun Weir 
being buried alive in Shetland. But he returned to the 
manse, " with all his blushing honours thick upon him," and 
quietly settled at home as his father's assistant and sole 
physician to the inhabitants of Jewbadaal and its adjacent 
islands. As Aytoun had mirthfully prophecied, patients 
turned up in all directions as soon as it became known that 
there was a doctor to cure them ; and his time became so 
entirely engrossed by professional duties, that we only saw 
him on rare occasions, when he came across to refresh our 
parched souls with an evangelical meeting. I was greatly 
chafed and disappointed for I had hoped for even more of 
our teacher's society than I had enjoyed when he was less 
his own master. However, our old minister conveniently 
took ill about this time. His complaint was like himself-— 
of a slow indefinite nature, that would neither drive nor be 
driven; and while he was laid up, Aytoun's services were 
once more daily required in Vaalafiel. He seldom set foot 
in the island without running up to see us ; and with every 
visit, however short, he brought some hopeful word or 
encouraging smile which it was good to remember — ^which 
I always did remember. When his little boat, with her 
white sail, wias descried sliding up the voe, I generally 
contrived to be on the beach when it grounded there. 
Sometimes Laurence accompanied me, or joined u& aft.ex- 
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wards, but it never mattered who was present, for Aytoun's 
position as my master and mentor seemed now generally 
recognised, aiid no one thought it *^ worth while" to remark 
upon the degree of intimacy betweoi u& That his influence 
over me was altogether good had long been proved ; and 
that I had a place in his heart, amifng kis young sisters^ was 
patent to anyone who cared to inquire into his sentiments, 
.so that not even the Lady showed any incliriation to inter- 
fere with our friendship. Her shrewd common-sense iih 
formed her that, while he continued to treat me in his dd 
way, there was not much danger of her plans being marred 
by him ; therefore my mother graciously consented to our 
familiar and frequent interviews, only stipulating that I 
should walk — not run — and wear a hat and gloves ! Oh, 
how well I remember those pleasant greetings on the shore 
and the stroll across our soft heath, with 3ie melancholy 
cry of the golden plover following us like a banshee's wail 
How well I remember the wise counsels peeping from behind 
a jest, and the perpetual sound of my own voice pouring 
into sympathi^g ears the history of each thought and deed. 
I suppose we met sometimes in rough weather ; but I have 
no recollection of wind or rain or snow — nothing but soft 
clouds and simshine, with a sort of lull in the air as of 
expectancy. 

Aytoun used to wear in those days a rough, grey knicker- 
bocker suit, and a wide-awake set a little on one side. His 
hands were brown and hard from handling gun and oar ; 
and he was often heard singing snatches of bright sea-songs, 
or whistling the refrain of some wild Scotch lay. Not much 
like one's preconceived ideas of a Free Kirk minister, or 
even what one fancies a doctor should be like. I only hope 
all clergymen who wear black coats and chant the Hebrew 
psalms done into atrocious rhyme, and all physicians with 
dainty white fingers and respectable " tiles," may be as near 
Heaven as was A)rtoun Weir in his untrammelled manly 
youth — ^with a pure heart and high soul, so given to doing 
God's service heartily, that he had no thoughts to bestow 
upon the petty conventionalities of life. 

His sisters told me that their father had been requested 
{by other ministers, and a few sanctimonious members of his 
congregation) to remonstrate with Aytoun about his lack of 
clerical propriety; but the dear old man replied to one and 
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ill that he was satisfied his son's actions were right before 
the Head of the Church, and that they might not unlikely 
be less so if he were bound down to observances almost as 
irksome as the discarded "rags of Rome," which Presby- 
terians are so fond of crying out against ; therefore he meant 
to leave his * " boy" to do as he pleased in such matters. 
The Boy himself politely informed the protesting parties that 
if they would show what harm had accrued from word or 
action of his, and wherein he had failed to do his duty in 
upholding the dignity of his profession, he would willingly 
conform to their wishes. Need I add that " no man came 
forth to win the narrow way," and, as usual, my friend 
remained master of the situation. 

Frequently in private talk Aytoun alluded to the " mys- 
terious story," which showed me that his interest was un- 
abated. Indeed he often laughingly assured me that he 
was bom to be a police detective, having a natural genius 
for hunting out secrets, and that he had no intention of 
abandoning the search. Though I never had anything 
further to tell about the sad mystery, he declared his purpose 
was to seize the first opportunity that offered to follow 
the tangled thread in our hands until it was all unravelled. 
** Never fear," he would cheerily say, " you will know some 
day if you do not let it trouble you too much at present ; 
and in the meantime, this waiting is teaching you what the 
perfect work of patience means, — ^wait little Inga, and be 
stilL 

But the time for action, and the time to know, were 
nearer than either he or I had dreamed they were ; for I 
had a vision one day of an ill-omened Bird hovering low 
above my head on d^M-k shadowy wings, as if it were watch- 
ing for a victim. Suddenly, with one swift movement, it 
swooped down, striking beak and talons into my breast — 
which was the prey it sought And by that sign I knew 
that a revelation was at hand 




CHAPTER VII. 

" A SHAFT AT RANDOM SENT." 

NE of our favourite walks was by the south ann 
of the voe, where the rocks were intersected by 
caves, and the narrow path was along the edge of 
a precipice. I had never been able to prosecute 
my favourite amusement of rock-scaling at that part of the 
island, as the cliffs were all overhanging ; and this gave the 
place a curious attraction for me — ^the attraction we feel to- 
wards whatever lies beyond our reach, be it a rock, a star, 
or a human heart. It was here where I had always gone 
to dream, and every crag was associated with some dark 
hour or strange hope of mine. It was here where I had 
chiefly learned the magic of the sea ; and where the north, 
wild wind had infused its strong rude nature into mine. 
There used to be a sort of sacredness about those cliffs that 
made me love best to visit them alone, when I was in a sad 
or quiet mood ; and this gave rise to an idea of Aytoun's, 
which he promulgated amongst us until it became a re- 
cognised belief. He said that he had discovered that the 
restless spirit of a viking haunted those cliflfe, and drew me 
by unhallowed spells to listen to its maunderings over a mis- 
spent existence ; and whenever I seemed more than usually 
grave, he declared I was meditating a tryst with the ghost. 
Laurence took up the story, which was merely a burlesque 
upon my morbidly, high-strung notions, and the two used to 
follow me when I went for a solitary wander, and with their 
jokes and mock-solemnity very soon extinguished the 
sentimentalism, into which a great deal of my romance had 
degenerated. I suppose I had sense enough to appreciate 
their good intentions, for I claimed, as the forfeit for their 
interference, that one or other should always be my com- 
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panion when I went to visit the spectre^s haunt. They 
always indulged the whim ; and then came my triumph, for 
the solemnising influences of the sublime scenery began to 
prove its irresistible power over their minds, as well as mine ; 
and thus the young men learned to be romantic too ! 

A)rtoun, Laurence, and I were sitting one afternoon in a 
snug cleft of those rocks, looking down on the waves that 
were booming forth the grandest of all earth's anthems, and 
we were talking in a grave, earnest strain about many 
things. Somehow our conversation turned upon the way a 
trifling circumstance is usually the means of bringing about 
great discoveries, and Aytoun cited many notable instances 
to prove, as he said, "the simplicity of nature's most 
puzzling laws." A sudden idea seemed to seize upon 
Laurence at this stage of the conversation, and he said to 
me, — " Following a hazy train of thought which our talk 
seems to have set in motion, I want to know, Inga, how far 
your climbing powers led you when a child." 

" Further than was good for me, you know, mother said," 
I laughingly replied. But Laurence did not laugh. 

" Did you ever get into any of the caves? that one for 
instance," and he pointed to a small opening in the cliffs 
near us. 

" No! you know the rocks are dangerous, and I never 
saw the inside of these helyers ; is there any great discovery 
to be made there ? " 

" I seem to remember just now that there is a secret, it 
not a discovery," Laurence answered, in a thoughtful tone 
that had a touch of sadness in it. 

*• A secret ! a mystery of our island ! and / don't know 
it ; " and I jumped from my nest in the rock with the im- 
pulsive intention of descending the precipice at the risk of 
my life, but was checked by Aytoun's hand taking light hold 
on the straggling locks which hung over my shoulder. 

" You might have gone when a child, Inga," he gently 
said. The dawning dignity of womanhood took the hint, 
and, pausing with a flush of shame, I turned to Laurence 
and demanded if he knew the secret of the helyer. 

•* No," he replied, " or if I did I have forgotten — I forget" 
so easily ; " and he sighed. " But I scarcely care to know 
(unless for your satisfaction), for mystery and adventure have 
not much charm for me." 

IE. 
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" That is because you haven't the strength and courage 
of a mouse. If I were a man I would not be afraid to 
attempt solving any secret" I thought then that this was 
a spirited and proper retort, but I know now that it was a 
piece of most unpardonable impudence. Laurence grew 
quite white as I spoke, but he did not answer, and merely- 
dropped behind as we started to walk home again. 

"You are very saucy, Inga," said Aytoun, "and some- 
thing worse than saucy too — ^you are quite unjust to 
Laurence." 

Had my cousin rebuked me in such words it is probable 
that I would have quarrelled with him for life, but I always 
yielded unquestioning submission to Aytoun's opinions. 

" I am very sorry," was my somewhat childish acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, " but I do so want to know about the 
cave, and I was angry with myself just then." 

" I could tell you about it, child, for I chance to know; ' 
but the secret is not mine, and you must promise me never 
to try to get inside that helyer until I give you leave." I 
suppose Aytoun read my mind like an open book, for he 
went on as if in answer to the questions I would have put 
" I hate mysteries, and never can see any good come of theiDr 
but you trust me, and will rest satisfied that I am not keeping ' 
knowledge from you which should be yours." A vague 
hope crossing my thoughts must have shown itself in my 
face, for he added, — " My silence on this point can neither 
help nor hinder the cause you have at heart, and the secret 
.of this cave has nothing to do with your secret as far as I 
know." I believed in Aytoun most entirely, so agreed to 
leave the matter as it was. "There now that is all settled,"^ 
he said, smiling, " and you are a good lassie again; so make 
it up with Traquair, for you did him a cruel wrong. Have-^ 
you forgotten how he went into the tide-way after you? 
Was the gift of your life at the risk of his own a thing to 
forget easily ? " 

Thoroughly humbled and contrite I turned at once to ask 
pardon of Laurence, but he was half-way down the rocks 
trying to reach the cave. My exclamation drew Aytoun's 
attention at once. 

" Stop, Traquair, stop, my dear fellow ! you must not go 
there. You can never climb that cliff," he shouted. 

My cousin only paused to lift his cap to us and smile 
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(and Laurence^s smile had always a foreboding sadness in 
it), then continued his descent. 

" He is no climber," Aytoun cried, " and I must go and 
help him." 

I was soon left alone with my upbraiding conscience, and 
you may imagine with what anxiety I watched the move- 
ments of the young men. Laurence gained the archway 
leading to the cave in safety, disappearing inside the 
entrance before long, and I began to breathe more easily, 
for I knew Aytoun to be as cautious as he was fearless. But 
my relief was short lived. I heard Laurence Utter a shrill, 
' terrified cry, and then there came the sickening sound of a 
man falling from some height. Aytoun heard the terrible 
sounds also, and called to me to run home for help ; then 
rapidly followed Laurence into the cave. 

Fortunately, 1 met some men on the beach just launching 
their boat, which expedited matters, and as quickly as 
possible I explained what was required. They took me 
with them to direct the boat, and we soon reached the 
scene of what I feared must be an awful tragedy. I had 
been conjecturing as we came along how they would 
manage to get at Laurence, for no krge boat could be 
brought inside the helyer, whose mouth was narrow, dark, 
and lofty; but when we reached the rocks we found 
Aytoun in the water outside the cave, supporting the 
motionless form of Laurence, and both were easily brought 
into the boat. 

" He is not much hurt, I think," was Aytoun's instant re- 
ply to my frantic questioning; "he fell fortunately on a 
sandy beach inside the helyer, but was in convulsions when 
I got there." 

I felt a cold tremor go through me when I heard how 
Laurence had been attacked, and I peered into the dark 
cavern for some solution of the mystery. It was a slight 
relief to know that it was not altogether through my foolish 
speech that the accident had occurred ; but the shadow of 
a nameless wrong seemed to draw near once more, and to 
gather like a thunder-cloud above me. 

Before we reached the Ha'-house Laurence had recovered 
from his swoon, and fortunately the only other injury he 
had sustained was a broken wrist, which Aytoun skilfully 
adjusted, and which the good, unselfish sufferer said w 
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small thing to endure in exchange for all the petting 
bestowed upon him. To tell the truth, I was so ashamed 
and subdued that I waited on my cousin with an affectionate 
solicitude which I would not have bestowed under other 
circumstances. He questioned us about his accident in a 
way which proved that all circumstances connected with it, 
and our previous conversation, had been obliterated from 
his memory. Aytoun evaded all direct explanations, merely 
telling that we had been walking by the cliffs, and that 
Laurence, in attempting to climb a dangerous rock, had 
fallen. I fancied the lady did not seem altogether satisfied 
with this version of the story, which was strictly true, and yet 
less than the truth, but she did not question us further ; and 
Laurence shrank from further allusion to the effects of his 
constitutional weakness. I was both relieved and puzzled 
to find these adventures stop at that point — ^relieved that 
my own share in the accident was not divulged, and puzzled 
by Aytoun's reticence, so unlike his usual manly straight- 
forwardness. 

It was obvious that a great deal remained unsaid, and I 
tortured my brains with suppositions as improbable as they 
were unfounded. Our friend had assured me that the secret 
of the cave would not help me to find out my father's his- 
tory; yet that it was connected with him I could not doubt, 
remembering as I did, how the Lady had said that only om 
thing ever provoked those attacks to which Laurence was 
subject. And had I not known by bitter experience what 
that one thing was 1 

I was pondering a few days later over these conflicting 
facts when, to my delighted surprise, Aytoun called for me 
to take a solitary walk with him, because he wished to talk 
about my cousin's accident and the mysterious cave. He 
purposely led me to the cliff where we had been seated 
when I spoke so rudely to poor Laurence ; and when I was 
once more quietly ensconced in the cleft of the rock, Aytoun 
plunged into his subject immediately. 

" You know, dear child, I told you that the cave could not 
help us about your father, but I have changed my opinion ; 
now, I think that it can. I had been in that helyer before 
the day of Traquair's accident, but there is something in it 
now that was not there on the former occasion." I could 
only listen with breathless eagerness, and Aytoun went on. 
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** Now, you are going to hear the * wee secret/ Inga, which 
I once mentioned to you when we talked of these things 
before. Some years ago, long before I knew you, and 
before my father came to reside in Shetland, I came here 
with a yachting party. We cruised about the islands for 
many weeks, and one evening dropped anchor in this voe, 
for the purpose of procuring a fresh supply of water. As we 
were to start early in the morning, without giving time for 
any of our party to land, and I had heard that the rocks 
were frequented by seals, I determined on a midnight hunt 
on the sly. The season being midsummer, of course there 
was no darkness, so, with the connivance of the crew, I got 
into the dingy, and set out alone on my expedition. I came 
upon and wounded a seal before long, and chased it into 
that helyer, which was evidently its home. It could not 
escape, but to secure it I must follow into its haunt, which I 
easily did with such a small boat, and captured my game. 
The cave is narrow but lofty, as I fancy you observed during 
the short time you were near it when Laurence fell. It has 
curious natural ledges of the dark, many-tinted rock which 
characterizes Shetland. Any foreign stone of paler colour 
would certainly have drawn my attention at once, and I 
could not have passed by (without noting it) any evidence 
of man's handiwork there, for I gave the helyer a most 
minute survey. The water is shallow inside, and terminates 
on a sandy beach, but the excavation in the cliif does not 
end there. In fact, the cave is only the entrance to a long 
passage. Inga, I went along that passage, lighted dimly 
here and there by queer little openings ingeniously concealed 
among the roots of the trees about your house. The vault 
branched off to the right, and I found it terminated there in 
a short flight of steps leading downwards into a small room, 
from which there was no other outlet. This room is situated 
exactly under your summer-house and the end of the garden, 
and it was filled with bales of tobacco, casks of rum, and 
other contraband goods, which looked, as far as I could 
judge in the obscurity, as if they had not been visited for 
years. Evidently I had come upon a smuggler's den. I 
retraced my steps to where the passage divided, then 
followed it to the left, where it ended in a narrow stair, which 
I ascended, and then came to a standstill before a shut 
door. With some difficulty I found the means of opening 
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this. It was merely a panel which slipped into the wall, and 
left only a tapestry curtain in my way, this I raised." 

The truth had been slowly dawning on me as Aytourm 
proceeded with his wonderful story, and now it all appeared 
plain. " Yes, yes ; and then you were in the lumber-closet^ 
and. then in my room, and I was in bed and saw youT*^ 
I excitedly broke in. 

Aytoun looked at me in mute astonishment 

" I did not know that you saw me ; why have you nevef 
said so?" 

" Because I believed that you were the apparition of my' 
poor father." 

" Ah ! I understand. Now, Inga, do you see how your 
foolish fancies have misled us both ? If you had told this, 
all might have been explained." 

" I must have fainted or something before I could find out 
that you were not a spirit Please forgive my having kept 
this from you, Aytoun, but I thought you would call it one 
of Mam Osla's * visions,' and I couldn't bear to be laughed 
out of the notion that I had really seen my father." 

" Poor child, I am sorry for you ; but, anyhow, it can't 
be helped now, and I must go on with my tale. I certainly 
saw a wee lassie's blue eyes stare at me with a terrified look 
in them, and I think I spoke, to reassure their owner ; but 
I believed she was asleep, after all, for when I came close 
to the bedside her eyes were shut fast, and she was breath- 
ing quietly on her pillows ; so I returned the way I came, 
taking care to close the doors again behind me. I have 
not yet told you that, when inspecting the smuggled goods, 
I found on various packages the names of Traquair and 
Henderson ; and, knowing that they belonged to the pro- 
prietors of Vaalafiel, I supposed (and have still no reason 
for altering that belief) that they had, like many other 
insular lairds, been associated with a band of smugglers. 
Don't look so indignant, my child ! I fancy the hankering 
which you Shetlanders have after exciting but unlawfiil 
adventure is the result of carrying diluted sea-king blood in 
your veins. Well, I never mentioned my discovery to any 
one, because I quite saw that it was a family secret which 
I had inadvertently stumbled upon, and only grave reasons 
could justify me in divulging it. When you confided to me 
what you knew or feared about your father, and we decided 
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that I should communicate with the Lady on the subject, I 
felt that sufficient cause had arisen for me tp touch upon 
this topic. My idea was that Mr Henderson had lost his 
life in some broil with custom-house officials, and I thought 
that when the Lady knew that we were cognisant of so much 
she would have no reason for hiding the rest ; but I did not 
mention any of these thoughts to you, lest there might be 
any further disappointment I was really glad to have an 
excuse for telling all I knew to your mother — I so detest 
a mystery — and I confidently hoped that it would all be 
explained. She was greatly agitated on hearing that I had 
been in the helyer, and from what she said I concluded 
that my surmise about the smuggling had been correct; 
but your father's and uncle's deaths had evidently put a stop 
to such proceedings; therefore no good could come from 
making the affair public. I did not feel loyal or clerical 
enough to blur the names of dead men for the sake of some 
brandy and decaying stuffs (although they may have de- 
served it), and, as it could not help your investigations one 
whit, I readily promised Mrs Henderson that I would never 
return to the cave, and would keep the secret still. The 
sole condition I made was, that if I ever saw that the know- 
ledge could help you I would not scruple to impart it" 

" Thanks, dear Aytoun ; how wise and good you are, and 
how plainly you put the whole before one." 

" Which means that you are waiting for the rest ! Well, 
I need not repeat what you already know — the refusal 
which the Lady gave to your very natural request — ^but will 
go on to the strangest part of the whole story. On a shelv- 
ing rock inside that cave (just opposite where Laurence 
went in, and where I had gone so many years before) there 
IS an exquisite tablet of pure white marble, built into the 
clif]^ and very conspicuous against the darkly-tinted rock 
— so much so that I could not possibly have overlooked it 
on my first visit, for it is placed as if to court observation 
and provoke inquiry. There is carved on the marble a 
skian-dhu, which you know, I daresay, is the murderous dirk 
that Highlanders employed to end the lives of their victims 
— deer or Saxon, Beneath this, which is very beautifully 
sculptured, there is an inscription in hieroglyphics, which I 
do not, of course, comprehend ^" 

" Hierogl)rphics ! Aytoun, is it anything like this ?" and 
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I tore out my pocketbook and hastily wrote a few words in 
a cypher. » 

" That is, indeed, like the characters employed, Inga." 

" Then we may be on the eve of discovering all that I 
have so longed to know, for I understand how to use that 
cypher. It was invented by my mother and aunt for their 
own amusement, but which they found so usfeul that they 
resolving on perpetuating it in their family. The Lady 
taught Laurence how to use it, and he taught me." 

" Did anyone else ever learn it ?" 

" Not that I am aware of. My cousin has often told me 
that no one but ourselves had the key to it, and that the 
Lady required that we should not teach it to others." 

"I will not bid you to trespass on forbidden ground, 
Inga, but I must ask if you will come with me and read 
that brief inscription in the helyer ? " 

I would have gone through Hades with Aytoun ; and he 
knew I meant nothing less when I put my hand in his in 
answer to that request 

" Not just now, dear child, for you could not go down the 
cliff. It must be through the closet that we attempt this 
adventure. Do you know I quite feel like a guilty con- 
spirator — a Guy Fawkes, or Ruthven with the hollow eyes 
— and I am not at all sure how some elders of the Free 
Kirk would look if they knew what their young minister 
proposes doing. They would prefer my calling a meeting 
of Session and laying the whole before it; and some of 
them would maybe suggest having the Lady prayed for by 
name in church. Never mind ! I am doing no harm, 
though I am acting in an unconventional way. Til put off 
the Church and adopt the Faculty, which justifies any pro- 
ceeding, however unorthodox." 

Aytoun joked and talked in that manner to quiet me, for 
I was trembling with suppressed excitement 

" Now, I am going to take you home," he added, " and 
to-morrow you must spirit me into that romantic chapelle 
(alias lumber-room) of yours." 

We walked slowly homewards in the dim, talking over 
the extraordinary circumstances which had so strangely 
come to our knowledge, and arranging our plans for the 
future campaign, as Aytoun called it We were convinced, 
after the decided way in which the Lady had before refused 
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to enlighten us, that it would be worse than useless to report 
our discoveries to her, or to hope that she would help our 
investigations until compelled. 

" It would just be handing our weapons over for her use 
to go to the Lady at present," Aytoun said, and of course I 
agreed. 

Obviously the first step to be taken was to have the 
inscription on the marble revealed, which we believed would 
give us the power with my mother that we required. Aytoun 
was to remain with our invalid minister for a couple of days, 
which suited our plans very well, so we parted with the 
understanding that next day would see the carrying out of 
our project 




CHAPTER VIII. 



"HE COMES, MY ONE LOVER." 




SAID " good-night " to Aytoun at our garden gate, 
but lingered to watch him as he walked with light 
graceful steps along the shore. He turned round 
once — my good friend — ^as. if he guessed that I 
was still at the spot where we had parted, and he kissed his 
hand to me as I waved mine to him. There was nothing 
wrong in such a simple adieu, yet I started guiltily when 
the low voice of Laurence broke on the silence of that holy 
summer eve. 

" You have been a long time gone, Inga — a long, long 
time." 

There was something so mournful in his tone that I gazed 
into his face with some apprehension, and was grieved to 
notice that he looked very pale and sad. 

"Have you been waiting in the night air, Laurence? 
You are not strong enough to take such; liberties with your- 
self yet." 

" I was waiting for you." 

" You make too much trouble for me, and I don't deserve 
it; you are very good, Laurence;" and I put my hand 
through his arm, that I might draw him into the house. 

" Wait a little — only a moment," he cried ; " you were 
not in a hurry to go indoors before I came." 

I wished I had walked off at once, but I waited, as my 
cousin desired. 

"Have you forgotten that to-morrow is your birthday, 
Inga? and do you remember, dear, what you once asked 
me to give you for a gift to commemorate the day by ? ** 

My father's mysterious fate being the idea which had 
possession of me just then, I of course supposed that 
Laurence referred to what I had said on the birthday itself. 
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^ci I trembled for what might happen next, while marvel- 
^g how he had recovered the recollection of that memorable 
^ene, and why it did not overwhelm him as before. But it 
^as not of that Laurence wished to speak. 

"You said" he hurriedly went on, "*Love me; that is 
•^ the gift I want' Oh ! how I have remembered your 
words! Here is my love, Inga — the love of my whole 
heart, which has always been yours — ^the gift you desired, 
but which has never been offered till now." 

Laurence spoke a great deal more. Much of what he 
said was the expression of earnest, manly sentiments, which 
touched me deeply ; and much was the foolish extravagance 
Krhich women hoard in their hearts when uttered by lips 
they love, but which they characterise as idiotic nonsense 
fvhen addressed to them by one whose affections they do 
not value. 

I had been vain, in a girPs heedless fashion, of my cousin's 
undisguised attachment, and I had never thought about it in 
the more serious light , of a great influence over both our 
lives; but now that Laurence stood before me with all the 
passion of a man's deep soul flowing in fervid language 
from his lips, I was awakened to the knowledge that I had 
been treating as toys the gravest things of life. I would 
have given Qie world, had it been mine, to have been able 
to say from a truthful heart, " I love you, Laurence," but, 
try as I might, the words would not come, and yet I am 
sure he had a very warm place in my regard. I stammered 
out at last, when a pause and beseeching gesture pleaded 
for reply to his proposal, " I can't say anything just now; I 
must tell my mother first." 

"The Lady knows of all my hopes, dear Inga, and is 
almost as anxious on the subject as I am. Have you never 
guessed how she has planned and dreamed that I might 
become her son, and the happiest man alive ?" 

" No, I never thought of such a thing." 

" But you have known that I loved you ; surely you have 
seen that, and can give me an answer now. I have waited 
and tried to be patient, because you were so young, and I 
did not wish to hurry your decision ; but you can never know 
ivhat that waiting has cost me. Inga, my love, my darling, 
i¥ill you tell me, do you love me?" 

I was almost crying by the time Laurence stopped speak 
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ing, though why I cannot say. "I — I — don't know— I 
can't tell how I feel — to you — let me go now, Laurence, 
and I will tell you what you want to know to-morrow." 

He released at once the hand which I had so frankly laid 
on his arm a short time before. 

" At least to spare me great torture to-night, you will tdl 
me that you do not love any one else." 

Did Laurence suppose I had given my heart to that 
mythical Viking's wraith, or that I aspired to wed the man 
in the moon ? Who was there for me to love ? My stare 
of undisguised astonishment at his question must have been 
a sufficiently satisfactory answer, for my cousin stepped 
aside with a gratified smile, and the path to the house being^ 
cleared by his change of position, I fled like a hunted hare^ 

When I reached my own room I found Mam Osla there 
tidying up where her untidy nursling had left a collection 
of mosses and ferns and heath we had gathered some time 
before, and which I had left untended and unarranged. 

" Fling them out the window, Mam," I cried impatiently,, 
desiring to be alone, " I don't want them any more — horrid, 
half-withered things." 

" Eh ! dear bairn, I ken wha wid value them, puir 
fushionless blades as they luke ! An' its the maister wajdna 
like ta see me fling awa what yer bonnie hands hae 
plucked." 

" Don't, Mam Osla ; oh, don't speak so just now, take my 
withered plants away. I'm weary. Mam — so weary, I wish 
I were dead." 

" The Powers preserve my dawtie, my ain bonnie lamb,. 
an' it your birthday tha morn ! I'll pit you ta bed an' ye'U 
rise braw an' bloomin' we tha laverock." 

Mam's tone was that she had invariably used to coax me 
to do her behests— and a tone which had never assumed 
any difference since I was a baby who had to be bribed 
with every spoonful of porridge — ^but suddenly the wheed- 
ling accents changed into those of awe and fear. Were you 
daundering your lane in the heumin (twilight), my jewd?'* 
she asked anxiously, " an saw ye ony fairlies ?" 

" Nothing more ugly or frightsome than myself. Mam." 

Eh, but wha keens, the trows ha'e a power at birthday 
times; surely they havena' cast their glamour upo' my 
bairn." 
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" It's a glamour ^more deadly than that of trows, Mam 
Osla ; but ease your mind, for I have not been alone ; Dr 
Weir was my companion, and — afterwards — -just now — ^till 
-—I came here, Mr Traquair was with me." 

"The Powers be praised for that, for a lassie that has 
left her nurse an' hasna found her sweetheart is easy 

* changed' by them that covets the likes o' her. But ye 

havena' far to gang ta find tha heart that seeks you. Sail I 

tak* the bits o' green ta the maister's room ?" 

" No, give them me ;" and I caught the drooping leaves 

with nervous impetuosity and flung them from the window. 

They fell in a withered heap upon the smooth grass, where 

Laurence often sat in fine weather playing his lute. 
" Noo a' gude things be wi' the bairn ! but ye shoudna' 

ha'e flung them where lie likes ta come. It's an ill omen, 

^' m just awa' an' tak' them off again." 
I clewed the door upon dear old Mam and upon all the 

world, and spent the night in thinking. And what were my 

thoughts about? Ah ! have you had no girlish dreams of 

^a-nd hero-like men coming with fine speeches and warm 

l^^ces to woo and win ? Have you never reared love-castles 

^ the air that were all rose-colour and precious stones, and 

P^pled by lovers you imagined were like the mortals who 

well in houses built upon terra-firma? Have you never 

^^thed the picture of a very ordinary young fellow in the 

garb of Mars or Apollo, and believed that his Mexican 

^S^r carried your "censer's breath?" Have you never 

pl^Tlned for yourself a future without the shadow of pain or 

^*^cw? Heaven guard those delicious fancies of youth, 

^9^ they spring from an imagination yet lingering among 

~^ pure, beautiful ideals of childhood, and the real sweet- 

'^^^ots bring an awakening in time enough. 

V^ou know Mrs Browning's poem about the little maid 
J^^o watched by a nest among the reeds, and planned how 
J^*" brave knight should "derring-do" for her sake, and how 
J^ ^ould come to lay the trophies of many a conquest at 
1*^*" feet, and how she would reluctantly yield her love at 
^^^t, and then how she would show him, and him alone, the 
^Hite swan's hidden cradle ; and how she went one day to 
•^^^ that the nest was still safe against his coming, and it 
^€ts empty 1 

Theologians say it is best that the realisation of what we 
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look forward to never equals the image formed in the mind 
by anticipation, but that is not much consolation at the time. 
There is a bitterness no words can adequately express in 
the tasting dead ashes when we had laid fond lips upon fair- 
formed fruit ; and if it were not for the high-bom impulse, 
derived from our soul's affinity to Divine nature, which 
for ever prompts us to be reaching after something unattain- 
able, we would soon drop despairing among the worthless 
pleasures we have gained. My thoughts that night were of 
things like these, and they were not a pleasant sequence to 
a proposal. 

The events of the evening and a sleepless night had sa 
tried my nervous system that next morning, although I 
dressed and hoped to go down stairs, anticipating a visit 
from Aytoun, I felt quite unable to join the others at break- 
fast. The Lady came up after a few hours, bringing some 
lovely flowers from Laurence and a message to know if I 
would be well enough to accompany him for a sail round a 
part of the cliffs which I had often wished to inspect; but I 
was not prepared for an interview with my cousin, so falter- 
ingly excused myself on the plea of being unwell, which was 
really the truth. My mother looked at me in a searching 
manner, and I felt a blush spread over my face under her 
scrutiny, but she evidently mistook its cause. 

" I have had a little talk with Laurence about you this 
morning, and so far I am very well satisfied with the way 
you have met our wishes. We will not hurry your decision, 
Inga, and " (smiling) " I meant to accompany you myself 
to-day, seeing it is your birthday ; but I see you are really 
not well enough for the excursion, so Laurence and I will 
go, leaving you to a nice day of quiet rest, which I daresay 
you will enjoy quite as much." 

I was very gratefril and very guilty, remembering Aytoun's 
request about the cave. However, I thanked the Lady, 
and when she asked that Laurence might come up to offer 
good wishes for the year I was entering on, I willingly 
acquiesced. 

I suppose they believed that when a woman intends "no*' 
she has it quite ready, but that delayed acceptance of a suit 
means "yes," for my cousin looked happy when offering his 
congratulations ; and though he made no allusion to our 
conversation of the previous evening, his manner showed 
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that he was under its influence, and drew the most hopeful 
conclusions from the undecided way I had behaved. 

" Aytoun Weir is in the drawing-room," Laurence said as 
he was leaving my room, "and I think the Lady wishes 
him to make you a professional visit ; I heard him say that 
he had a few hours to spare this morning, so I took the 
liberty of turning doctor myself and prescribing our dear 
friend's society for you, as I notice he always manages to 
soothe your ruffled nerves, while / seem to have an unfor- 
tunate faculty for setting them all ajar." 

Surely there was no hypocrisy in what I said and did 
next? I put both my hands into those of Laurence and 
looked straight into his eyes as I said, — " That is not your 
fault but mine, please never forget, dear Laurence, that even 
when I was most foolish and unkind to you, I never, never, 
never forgot all that I owed you and all your goodness, and 
that I just say and do silly things because I feel so sure that 
you will not chide me, or care, less for me." 

He bent towards me and gravely kissed my forehead, as 
some old grandfather might have done. " Heaven knows 
I live but to study your happiness," and with these words he 
left me. 




CHAPTER IX. 




" SPEAK DAGGERS TO HER, BUT USE NONE.'' 

VENTS seemed to arrange themselves exactly as 
I could have desired, which inspired me with 
confidence regarding the sequel. 

Aytoun came up and talked " doctor " with the 
simplest unconcern, while I was watching feverishly for the 
embarking of the pleasure barge. It started at last, ajid 
turning from the window I said eagerly, " Come to the cave 
now." 

" Are you quite able for such an adventure ? Perhaps we 
had better wait." 

" I shall be a great deal worse if I don't go." 

" I daresay that is a very correct diagnosis of your state, 
my child, so we will go at once." 

We stepped into the closet, where Aytoun easily found 
and opened the panel. The passage was neither so dark nor 
small as I had imagined it would be, which was fortunate, 
for we were soon stumbling among quantities of dried sea- 
weed and shingle thrown up by the tide. 

" There must have been some heavy storms and unusually 
high tides," Aytoun remarked as we proceeded, " for the 
ground was quite smooth when I was first here. The sea 
must have rushed in with the greatest violence, for nothing 
less could have detached such large pieces of rock as are 
now in the passage. No wonder you believed that the 
whole place was haunted when the waves have been revel- 
ling in such a fashion under your house and garden. For 
my own part, I would much prefer intangible ghosts who 
are supposed to be composed of merely a puff of gas or a 
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misty exhalation to such powerful visitants as the waves of 
Vaala Voe." 

Although the sound of Aytoun^s cheerful voice both 
calmed and reassured me, I could not talk for the conflict- 
ing emotions which were surging in my breast. He seemed 
to comprehend my state of mind, and continued the one- 
sided conversation until we reached the cave. The sea was 
rippling low and musical upon the sand there ; a subdued 
light had found its way into the sombre vault and was tint- 
ing the walls of gloomy rock in that soft mysterious fashion 
which is the trick of sunbeams. One mellow ray was 
pointing like an arrow from the Hand of Justice at the 
marble tablet which Aytoun had described. I read its 
inscription at a glance, for, as we had conjectured, the 
unknown characters were the cypher of my family — 

'* |ta«rentc — ^jelohk, 
%\jt Itorb jttigje htiiatta rat anb l^w." 

As I said the words aloud Aytoun took off his hat, with 
that instinctive reverence which good men show when they 
stand in a church, or in the presence of the dead. Was 
that ledge of rock a grave, and the marble a monumental 
stone? and was it my dear lost father who lay buried 
there? Aytoun put his arm protectingly around me — I well 
remanber, for his sympathetic touch gave me a thrill of 
inexpressible consolation, — then spoke in a tone of earnest 
pity— 

"Poor fellow! it must be your father, if indeed this be 
a tomb; and somehow one can't help feeling that it is. 
I know his name was 'Laurence,' for he and my father 
were classmates at the University, and knew each other 
weir 

** We are not much nearer our aim after all," I answered 
sorrowfully. " Dear father ! This does not tell, as we had 
hoped it would, the secret of his life and death ; and these we 
know must have been sad and terrible." 

**I think, however," Aytoun cheerily rejoined, "that this 
discovery will show the Lady how determined you are, for of 
course we will tell her all we know, and she may relent now.'* 

** It must have been mother who had the stone put there ; 
but if she is so anxious to keep the secret, why has she done 
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a thing that was likely to be discovered by any daring 
cragsman, and which was sure to excite curiosity, and even 
suspicion ? " 

"Mystery upon mystery, pet lamb, but we cannot un- 
ravel it any further here ; and I am afraid to allow you to 
stay longer when you are feeling poorly, and really look- 
ing the reverse of strong-minded." 

I could not resist a yearning impulse to reach the ledge, 
which was not more than six feet from the ground, so, with 
Aytoun's assistance, I climbed the little crag and kissed my 
father's name, carved on the white stone in those black and 
mystic figures ; then we retraced our way until we came to 
the branch passage. 

" I should like to peep in there, Aytoun." 

"The place seems almost blocked up with weed and 
rubbish after the storms ; however, you shall go, for you 
have been very good and docile to-day — ^take care of the 
steps — ^there now, you are in the smuggler's den.*' 

One glance was all I had, for stretched out before me lay 
the skeleton of a man, and at the awful sight I sprang back 
to Aytoun's arms, hiding my face there with a bitter cry. 
He had seen the terrible sight almost as soon as I did, but 
without uttering a word he carried me quickly back to my 
own room, and would not allow me to talk until I had 
recovered some composure. Then, bending kindly over me, 
he said how grieved he was that I should have beheld so 
awful a spectacle, and one which he had so little dreamt was 
there; but that I must trust him still, for he would talk 
to the Lady at once, and he hoped it would all be cleared 
up now. I felt too shaken and stunned to think much just 
then ; but I thankfully rested in Aytoun's assurance that all 
should be put straight before long. He then summoned 
Mam Osla to remain with me, and went himself to meet my 
mother when the boat was seen returning. 

There was much alarm excited when Aytoun told them 
that I was not at all well ; but as soon as the Lady had 
been to see me, he asked to have a private interview with 
her ; and with the candour which was the leading feature in 
his character he narrated all that had occurred. The Lady's 
emotion when he spoke of the tablet was not* less than mine 
had been ; but to Aytoun's complete surprise, she disclaimed 
all knowledge of how it came there, and her astonbhment 
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was so genuine, that he believed she spoke the truth, not- 
withstanding the facts which seemed to point at her as the 
originator of the whole affair ; but when he recounted our 
discovery of the skeleton, a light seemed to break in upon 
her at once. 

" Ah ! I can guess a part of this distressing story now," 
she exclaimed. "As you correctly supposed when we 
talked of these matters before, Mr Henderson and our 
brother-in-law had been implicated in some smuggling tran- 
sactions carried on by. the captain of their yacht, who was 
nothing more nor less than a reckless breaker of the law ; 
but he was the foster-brother and devoted follower of Mr 
Traquair. Being a Scotchman yourself, Dr Weir, you will 
well understand what such bonds imply — I think his friend 
and master overlooked everything bad in the man for the 
sake of the tie between them. This man (John MacLeod 
was his name) disappeared a few years ago I was told, and 
it was supposed be had resumed his desperate calling under 
an assumed name when dismissed from the service of our 
iiainily " 

" Excuse the interruption, but had the gentleman put a 
stop to his smuggling, or was it their death &at checked the 
nefarious proceedings of this man ? " 

"Their death gave me a reason for parting with the 
yacht and dismissing the men." 

" Then you would not have done so if MacLeod had been 
an honest man ? " 

" I certainly would not have lost sight of him ; but the 
yacht was of no use to me, and though my husband used 
it, it was really the property of Mr Traquair." 

" Did you never hear of the man after the time of your 
great bereavement ? " 

" I told you on a former occasion that there was a terrible 
mystery connected with that period, and with the fate of 
these unfortunate gentleman ; and that I would not divulge 
so important a family secret; therefore I beg you will not 
press the subject further." 

" Pardon what I have already said and done, which may 
have seemed to you like unwarrantable interference, but I 
do assure you, Mrs Henderson, I would never have taken 
any steps to discover the secrets of your family, even though 
the interests of society call upon all its membei^ Xo ^\^%^^ 
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shadow of crime from its lurking-place, and prove whether 
it has a substance or not, but Inga's wishes have a para- 
mount place with me, and for Jur sake I would do what 
might bring me under a graver suspicion than that of 
intermeddling." 

" Surely I am the best judge of what Inga ought to know, 
and of what she should be ignorant ; but I appreciate your 
good feeling, and have no wish to quarrel with the friend of 
our family. I am willing to enlighten you as far as I can 
about the smuggler ; but about the others, that remains, and 
must ever remain, a secret. I think this may be the ex- 
planation regarding MacLeod; if alive, he would come 
back here by stealth and when he was safe from detection, 
with the intention of removing all those valuable contraband 
packages which have been concealed in the vault The 
storm has come on when he was in that dreadfiil place. 
You can understand how such a thing could be — I have 
heard of accidents like that — ^there is no means of egress; 
and if he cried for help, no one would hear ; or, if they did, 
would impute the sounds to unearthly voices — don't you 
see, Dr Weir? MacLeod has died so." 

" But the tablet, Mrs Henderson?" 

She made a long pause, and Aytoun said that her face^ 
always pale, grew ghastly in its appearance. 

"MacLeod — would — put — it — ^there," at last she saicJ^ 
very slowly. 

" But the cypher was known only to members of yoi^^ 
family." 

"Doubtless the gentlemen had found it useful in thei ^ 
illicit transactions, and had taught it to the man." 

" What object could' such a fellow as MacLeod have fo^ 
employing that text with the familiar mention of a cherishec^ 
name, and put it there?" 

" I repeat, there is a secret, which torture shall not wring^ 
from me. I believe what I have said explains all that you '- 
and my daughter have hunted out about these smugglers ^ - 
but there is no means of discovering what I wish concealed.' 
You can tell the world what you kno^^^ if that is what you 
think right to do ; it will only raise a talk, perhaps scandal-^ 
ous surmises wide of the truth." 

" You would surely desire," Aytoun sternly said, " to have 
that wretched man's bones buried; and how can that be 
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done without a revelation such as people have not heard 
for many a day ? " 

" Certainly. I wish everything that is proper to be done, 
and all I ask is merely time to consider how that can best 
be executed without raising the gossip of Shetland, which is 
B, ferocious, backbiting bloodhound at all times." 

"What explanation do you, then, purpose making that 
will satisfy public opinion, for its suspicions are always on 
the alert, and are not easily quelled?" 

"The truth) as far as you know it, Dr Weir, should be 
sufficient You have accidentally discovered a smuggler's 
stronghold, and the remains of one of the gang, who has 
been cut oflf from retreat by a storm. You have also come 
upon a fanciful device belonging to my family, for the 
skhian-dhu figures in some of our remote armorial bearings. 
You can, if you see fit, bring the proper authorities to see 
about the smuggler ; but no one except myself can interfere 
with that tablet — the characters engraved upon it mark it as 
strictly and privately oursP 

"Mrs Henderson, you said just now that you knew 
nothing about that stone. Suppose I suspect a crime has 
been committed. Notwithstanding what you said, the 
sculpture points strongly that way. It would be easy to 
compel the marble to be removed, and a strict investigation 
to be made." 

If you carry out such a suggestion," the Lady cried, 

you make Inga the executioner of vengeance on her own 

parent, for she translated that inscription ! I do not mean 

that she can hurt me, but the parent she lost and never 

knew." She hesitated, looked at Aytoun, then added 

Ixjidly, — "I have great confidence in you, and in your 

influence over my daughter. I will tell you one part of 

'what you wish to know. A great crime was committed 

^^nd the honour of our family would be so jeopardised by 

xnaking the circumstances public that I am sure Inga would 

*iever forgive herself or you if this investigation goes any 

"^further ; nor could she be happy if she knew all the truth." 

Of course Aytoun had no arguments to oppose to what 
the Lady said. 

"I am far from satisfied," he gravely replied; "but I 
-c^annot see how it will be possible for us to proceed further 
-Sifter what you have mentioned. I will leave you to con- 
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sider what is best to be done about burying these remains 
in the vault. The responsibility of all rests with you. I 
trust you will forgive the part I have assumed in matters 
that did not concern me ; but I pledged myself to help Inga^ 
and shall do so whenever occasion arises, for I sympatluse 
warmly in her natural longing to be made acquainted with 
her father's history. She found out what we know through 
a trifling occurrence, and Providence will show her the rest 
without your or my assistance. I must report to your 
daughter the failure of my embassy, but if you would kindly 
converse with the poor girl yourself, it might do good. All 
her feelings are worked up to the highest pitch. . Oh ! Mrs 
Henderson, I wonder^ — ^pardon my speaking so plainly — 
your affection does not prompt you to set Inga's thoughts 
at rest." 

" Do believe, Dr Weir, what I have so often said. I am 
doing her the greater kindness by withholding this know- 
ledge." Again there came a long, awkward pause, and 
then the Lady said, hesitatingly — " I have not been down 
that passage since — ^since Inga was a mere infant I have 
tried to forget its existence. Under existing circumstances 
I could not go alone. Will you kindly accompany me, 
that we may find out if it is possible to identify the man 
whose bones lie there. I feel sure it must be MacLeod, 
but would like more positive proof, and before we take any 
further steps." 

To this Aytoun agreed; and they went to the fearful 
room, while I was l)nng in the heavy, troubled sleep of a 
suffering mind. They satisfied themselves that it was none 
other than MacLeod, for his name was on various unim- 
portant letters which they found in a closed leather bag. A 
trowel and other tools also proved the Lady's surmises to 
have been correct, and Aytoun no longer doubted her sin- 
cerity. When telling me the result of their conference, he 
said he could believe that my mother had acted a noble 
part in some great affliction, and was carrying out that part 
now, if it were not for the strange want of love towards my 
father which was indicated by the way she talked of him. 
Aytoun believed, and so did I, that it was the honour of 
her name that she was guarding so jealously, and not the 
memory of a beloved husband. 

The Lady did not come to my room that day again, and 
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the reax:tion after so much mental excitement, combined 
with an opiate which Aytoun administered, threw me at 
night into a sleep as profound almost as death itself. 

Mam Osla was noiselessly arranging a breakfast tray 
when I awoke at a late hour next morning. This was 
intimation enough that I was not expected downstairs, and 
I very gladly availed myself of the luxury, feeling both 
prostrate and bewildered. Mam dearly loved a little gossip, 
and as soon as she discovered that I was awake her eager 
tongue began. 

" Ye have slept, my jewel. We would ha'e waukened 
you, but Mr Traquair insisted ye were no' ta be disturbed, 
unless ye got feared wi' tha noise." 

"What noise?" 

" Ah, ye may weel ask that, my bairn. If it hadna' been 
for the maister sitting late ower tha bukes we might a' ha'e 
been burned in wir beds." 

" Why, Mam Osla, what has happened now ? " I cried 
impatiently, for I was fuU of apprehensions that yet had no 
clear outline. 

" The peats, my bairn. The peat stack has been burned, 
and not a peat left. That silla lass Merran surely drapt a 
brand near it when she went last night to burn the whigga*; 
and the peats were auld, ye keen, and dry. We a' got sic 
a jfright — ^the Lady as weel as onybody, for she was 
trembling for hours. Mr Traquair hadna gone to rest, an' 
he smelt something burning, and then heard the cracking 
and whatno', so roosed us up. At first we thought it must 
be in tha kitchen, for the smell was strong thereabouts ; but 
Mre soon saw the blaze o' the stack — ^not the big stack, by 
iuck, but the wan behint tha gayrden — and tha maister, 
jiear man, was sair distressed about tha trees, for tha burn- 
ing peats fell among them, an' they luke but disjasket 
ticKiay." 

" Oh, I aril sorry for our dear old trees. Could the fire 
^:iot be put out anyhow ? " 

" Na, na, dear jewel ; we did a' we could, but the auld 
VxMit that was your playhoose, it took low, an' then tha 
^immerhoose, an, tha mercy is we're a' safe ; and the Ha' 
xtsel'." 

* Whigga — weeds. 
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"Did I not tell you, Mam, that my birthday was an ill- 
omened day. Have I not always felt that it would have 
been well if I had never been bom ;" but Mam Osla stopped 
my bitter words with a torrent of tender folly. 

" My ain dayirtie, the Powers be ower you, an' never say 
sic wirds. Surely I ha'e aften telled ye that fire is no a 
bad sign. Ta dream o' it is only hesty news, and ta ha'e it 
coming aboot is very fearsome, but means a wedding. Ifs 
a gude thing fire, we a* keen that An' what wid come o' us 
a' if we hadna oor ain Miss Inga ? An' what wud the puir 
maister be if ye had never been ta the fore ? Ye mauna 
spake like yon, my bairn ; but ye're no weel — ^thafs it" 

" Well, anyhow, I don't want to hear more about it just 
now, Mam, for my head aches badly." 

At any other time such an accident would have aroused 
my keenest interest ; but I was now launched amid the deep 
waters of life, and had few thoughts to bestow on the tiny 
ripplets of the brooklet beside which I had so lately play^ 
My indifference must have alarmed Mam Osla, and doubt- 
less ghe gave a very true version of my unaccountable 
behaviour to our retainers assembled downstairs, who always 
counted upon my sympathy in all that pertained to VaaJa- 
fieL She very speedily returned to my room on a tour of 
inspection, the result of which was a belief that I had taken 
fever, or some other alarming illness ; for she summoned the 
Lady at once. Aytoun had come round from the manse, 
and was with Laurence examining the damage done to the 
trees and garden ; and he came up to visit me by my 
mother's request But I could not talk rationally to them 
by that time, for all my thoughts had got raveUed into a 
hopeless tangle, and I was soon drifting about it in the weiid 
shadowland of delirium — ^which I am at present inclined to 
think was the most sensible proceeding I could have chosen 
under the circumstances. 




CHAPTER X. 

"when greek meets greek." 

CAME to myself when the yellow evening light 
was Ijdng like a glory on my curtains, and I 
fejicied I was but waking from the troubled 
sleep of a few hours, when the fact was I had 
been in a state of stupor for many days. The first thing I 
saw was the bright smile of Aytoun ; the second, was the 
up-aised eyes of Laurence. 

" The little lassie is all right now," said the former cheer- 
fuUy. 

" Oh, how thankful I am," ejaculated my cousin." 

I soon began to feel strong and like myself again, and 
waited with eager impatience for an opportunity to question 
Aytoun ; but he took care that I should not get one until I 
was completely recovered. Then he came when I was 
alone, and laughingly announced his readiness to go into 
tbe witness-box and be tortured I heard all that had 
passed between the Lady and our friend (which I have told 
you), and a little bit more. 

**I>o you remember anything of a fire here one night — 
the very night on which you took ill ? " 

" Yes, I quite remember." 

"Well, dear child, as I was leaving your room next 
morning, the Lady detained me a moment, and said she 
did not think I need trouble myself further about that 
discovery we made in the underground room, for she 
Meved the fire had spread there through the openings 
among the trees. She had observed smoke escaping and 
*ad detected the smell of the tobacco and spirits, and was 
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convinced that there was nothing now left in the vault I I "^^ 



climbed into the helyer shortly afterwards, and ascertained J^^^ 
the damp walls had hindered the flames from spreading ^ 



that there had been fire in the room. The dry bales am 
casks of spirit must have burned very quickly and fiercely » ^ . 



the house ; and the passage, with the open crevices amoBS 
the roots of the trees, had prevented anything like an eicpl^ 
sion. There was absolutely nothing left in the smugglei^^ 
den but a few ashes, which the winds were not long *^ 
dispelling." 

" Oh, Aytoun, do you believe that was how it happened? 

If lie believed what my mother's statement woidd hav^ 
one accept, then I would be satisfied 

" I believe," he gravely answered, " that the same hand 
which dropped a burning peat by the stack, set fire to th^ 
smuggled goods ; but the conflagration could not have go^ 
down there in the way Mrs Henderson would have us thinl^ 
it did." 

I knew what he meant, and grew weak with horror at th^ 
picture which started up before my mind's eye, and I dre^^ 
close to Aytoun as if only near him could I feel safe. H^ 
was more thoughtful and grave than I had ever seen hin^ 
before. 

" That mother of yours has the nerve, the will, the cb^" 
racter of — I really don't know what to say — but I tell y0^9 
Inga, man and minister as I am (letting alone all the gnx^^ 
some things a doctor gets hardened to), / could not hav^ 
gone and done what I believe the Lady did that night, an^ 
I confess it shakes my faith in her. I wish, I do heaitHY 
wish, dear child, that there were some way out of all th*^^ 
horrible mystery, but I suppose we must wait And here^' 
he laughingly added, " I have preached trust and patieno^ 
to niy pet lamb for ever so long, and now my own smatl^ 
portion of those rare qualities fails at the first pull upon i^z. 
But it is very annoying to have one's weapons taken out ^^^ 
one's hands as it were, for I can't feel that it is best to ke^ J2 
you in the dark, as the Lady wished me to believe ; and -r: 
had counted upon something coming out of the parti^^^ 
revelation, which instructions to custom-house officers ai»-^^ 
the magistrate must have brought about JVow there ^^^^ 
nothing to reveal, and no object to be gained by whispe 
mg one's suspicions." 
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" It all seems to grow darker, and I begin to shrink from 
ray mother as I might from some criminal." 

" Nay, now, Inga, we have supped too long on horrors^ 

^d you will get such dreadful ideas into your head that I 

shall never be able to manage you at all. Don't allow 

yourself to think bad thoughts of anyone, but rather teach 

yourself to doubt (as I do) if your father was the chief 

wong-doer in this unknown tragedy. And know, as before^ 

we naust wait on Providence to answer all our questions." 

Iim all this confidential talk I had never mentioned the 
J^^^Xie of Laurence, and I do not think I would have done 
so ^^en had our conversation gone on without interruption > 
but anyhow there came a gentle tap at the door, and then 
^^ xnerry face of Kate Weir peeped in, followed by Marion's 
sw^^t eyes looking over her sister's shoulder. 

* * Go away, doctor ; we are sisters of mercy sent to minister 
to "tliat important little lady, and we want to have her all to 
oajTselves." 

-Aytoun absconded at once, and for nearly a week those 
l^^^d-hearted girls devoted themselves to amusing and nurs- 
i^^S me. Laurence had asked them to come, telling Mrs 
^^ir that he fancied the solitary life of Vaalafiel was not 
g^^od for me, and that the company of the young ladies 
flight be beneficial in restoring my nerves to the equili- 
brtiam. My whole heart was filled with gratitude for what 
I could not but feel was a piece of unselfish delicate kind- 
ness, which few people besides Laurence would have had 
^^ tact to propose, and I tried to show him that his 
generous forethought was not altogether wasted. 

*'I shall give up one of my trades to you, Traquair," said 
A.ytoun, when he marked the good result of Laurence's little 
<levice. " But I think, now that the sisters have gone again, 
you must insist on Inga's trying to resume all her old whims 
?!^d habits, and let the beginning be a getting up to break- 
^t That terrible tray which Mam Osla carries up daily is 
^^^ enemy of vigorous health, and if Inga were a wealthy 
JJ^rvous dowager, I should have no objections to it; but 
^ing our pet we must have a different method applied. 
"^^W I trust to you to carry out my prescription, for I am 
'^^t going to return here in my doctor's character for 

1 had been thinking over a plan, which I had resolved to- 
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cany out as soon as an opportunity offered itself, and this 
order of Aytoun's fell in with my project. The only time in 
the day that one could converse privately with the Lady 
was immediately after breakfast, when she was in the habit 
of spending some hours in a little parlour by herself; so the 
next morning, after the girls had left, I got up as I had 
been accustomed to do before my illness, and astonished 
mother and cousin by appearing in the breakfast-room 
before they knew I was awake — ^for it is needless to say 
Laurence had no intention of following Aytoun's request, 
and was arranging a tempting tray for me, as he had done 
each day while I was laid up. 

This was the first occasion that the Lady, Laurence, and 
I had been alone together since my birthday, and there was 
an awkward restraint upon our little party during the meal 
I observed that they stole somewhat anxious glances at me 
very frequently, but I was too much occupied with my own 
thoughts to care. I followed my mother from the room, 
and requested to speak with her alone. A frown of anger 
settled on her brow at once. I had never made such a 
request before ; for when any favour was wished, or there 
was anything important to communicate, I had always 
•deputed Laurence to negotiate between us; therefore the 
Lady rightly supposed that something very unusual indeed 
had stirred me to make such a proposal, and she jumped to 
a conclusion at once. 

" I understood Dr Weir to say that he would explain \Xi 
you all that I choose to tell, for I did not wish to have any 
personal communication with you on such tr)dng topics as 
you and your friend have been raising lately." 

" Aytoun did tell me all that, but I have other matters to 
speak about" 

Her countenance cleared a little. 

" Come to my room then, we can converse quietly there. 
Is it about Laurence?" she added, when the door was cl<»ed 
upon us. 

" Yes 1 You very much want me to marry him, do yo^ 
not?" 

" I certainly do ; it is the thing I live for, the one ho^^ 
or desire I have in the world, for he is dear as any son 



me." 



" Listen then, mother, for my will is very strong now- 
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will not be the wife of Laurence until I know all my father's 
history." 

" Have you taken leave of your senses, Inga?" 

" No ; but I am very determined, and my mind is made 
up now." 

I know I spoke calmly and with the decision of one who 
has resolved upon a desperate line of conduct, and is not to 
be moved from that settled purpose ; and there was a throb 
of righteous triumph in my breast when I observed that the 
Lady's expression became uneasy and vacillating. The 
time had come for one of us two to conquer the other's will, 
and there was a long silence, while each looked in the 
other's face. I saw plainly that her courage had began to 
ebb before my resolution, but she made an effort to regain 
the ascendancy. 

" I gave Dr Weir all the explanation I think right for you 
to have. Has he set you up to this behaviour?" 

Aytoun do such a thing! I felt my indignant heart 
reply ; but I only looked a scornful denial to the insinuation,, 
and said — 

Be careful how you refuse my demand, mother." 
Be careful yourself," she replied, passionately; "you 
will repent of this folly." 

" Mother, I have a right to be told my father's history, and 
if you do not let me know, I will tell all that has come to 
my knowlege, and all I dare suspect, to those who can 
compel you to speak. I will hunt out the story now, reck- 
less of all consequences." 

"You cannot find it out; who will believe you? and 
what evidence is there that your tale is true if I give it the 
lie? You are mad, Inga, to behave in such a way." 

"It does look wild and improbable enough to be the 

ravings of a maniac, and my strange actions give colour to 

such a theory ; but you forget that my statements will be 

strengthened by past circumstances, and supported by the 

clear evidence, the spotless character, the strong heart of 

Aytoun Weir." 

Oh ! how it strengthened me in that trying time to rest 

on the thought of such a friend as he. The Lady looked 

foedly at me again; and again I looked composedly at 

fter; and this time she was convinced that her will must 

yHdL to mine. 
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"You spoke of Laurence,'' she said, returning to our 
opening conversation. 

" I wanted to say," I replied, " that if you confide these 
family secrets to my keeping, I promise to keep them as 
carefully as you have done, and to marry my cousin when 
you please." 

" You will marry him in any case, I should think, after 
all the encouragement he has received at your hands." 

" I certainly shall not I do not think that the idle way 
I have treated my cousin proves any desire to be his wife, 
and certainly does not bind me to carry out your scheme 
for our mutual happines." 

" Well, you have allowed everyone to believe that you 
were attached to Laurence, and I say you will do a highly 
dishonourable thing if you go back from your present position 
towards him." 

" I shall be willing to leave the judgment of my conduct 
in his hands; as for other people (with one exception), I do 
not care what they think of me ; and again I tell you I will 
only marry Laurence if I am told the fate of my father and 
his mysterious history." 

" Do you promise then to follow my wishes if I tell you 
that" 

" With the condition that, should any circumstances con- 
nected with this mystery seem to warrant my not doing so, 
I shall be at liberty to retract." 

" On the contrary, Inga, when you know the terrible truth, 
you will see reasons why you are bound to marry Laurence, 
and why I desire it of all things." 

" The truth then— I wait the truth." 

The words which revealed this to me fell slowly one by 
one from my mother's lips as if she were repeating a lesson 
that had been hard to learn and hard to remember. 

"Your — father — went — wrong — in — ^his — mind, — and — 
in — a — fit — of — insanity — he — killed — a — man." 

I had imagined the reality to be something far, far worse ; 
yet when the fact was briefly told, it seemed so dreadful that 
I cried out — " It isn't true — oh, it can't be true." 

" It is true ; you hear it by your own desire, remember.** 

" But," I exclaimed, for my faculties had grown wonder- 
fully acute under the pressure of suffering, " my poor father 
could not be held responsible for what he did in such a case. 
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Why has his misfortune been huddled up in the dark and 
kept secret as if it had been a crime ? No one dared call 
an action, however dreadful, committed under the influence 
of madness, a sin." 

" Foolish girl; the insanity which springs from uncontrolled 
passion makes a man guilty ; and is your sense of honour 
so rude that you cannot see how the dragging such a tale 
into courts of justice would have stained our hitherto spot- 
less name with defilement which I could not brook? — 
smuggling, drinking, madness ! Noble vices to be allied to 
a name like ours!" 

" Still I cannot see why you persisted in concealing what 
I still hold to be a palliatory circumstance, when you know 
that Aytoun and I were cognisant of so much. We were 
not a court of justice." 

" Inga," my mother replied, in a soft faltering tone, and 
looking quite away from me ; "you have seen the effect which 
this knowledge has left on poor Laurence. Can you not 
understand how yet more injurious it might have been to 
you, the child who holds that maniac's blood in her 
veins?" 

In spite of the Lady's heartless arguments there was a 
great relief in knowing that my dear father had not been so 
guilty as my worst fears had imagined ; but there was also 
an instinctive feeling that I had not heard all. 

"What happened next?" I demanded. 

" He — ^was — of— course — put — ^into — confinement — ^for 
—life.'' 

Oh! the love, the pity, the sorrow I felt for him then. 

" Did you ever see him again?" 

" Never." 

" Did he regain a glimmering of reason ? Did he ever 
know what he had done ? Did he ever think or speak of me ? " 

" He may have done all these." 

My father ! my father ! So many thoughts came crowd- 
ing into my brain in wild confiision that I could scarcely 
grasp one of them clearly, and almost felt as if the unhinged 
reason had descended to me, and that I too, were becoming 
insane. Still one determination (to know all) held its place, 
and was not to be turned aside. 

" How did it happen, and where, and what is the connec- 
tion between my father's fate and that helyer?" 
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" Since you insist upon knowing full paxticulars, thi^ ^ 
how it happened : — " On the evening before we were to st^^ 
for a voyage in your uncle's yacht a dispute arose abo^^ 
some smuggled goods which had been concealed here t^y 
the men, and which your father objected to leave on th^ 
premises. I fear both gentlemen and sailors had bed* 
drinking ; but, at any rate, your father lost all control over 
himself. He became utterly mad, and down in that horrid 
cellar he snatched MacLaxi's dirk, and in a frenzy of 
violence committed murder. His victim was hurriedly 
buried in the helyer, and the perpetrator of the cruel deed, 
was bound and taken on board the yacht We sailed early 
next morning, without any suspicion of what had happened 
being raised, and took the wretched man to a safe asyluixM 
beyond the sea." 

I felt what was wanting in my mother's words. 

" You are speaking of your husband and my father — ^?rats 
there no love for him left?" 

She trembled and grew whiter still, but replied, coldly^ 
" There was no love left." 

There was something more that I wanted to kna^W- 
" How much does my cousin know of all this, and wl»y 
should these things make it right for me to marry him?" 

" The — man — Mr — Henderson — killed — ^was — his frier*-^ 
— the— father — of— Laurence — and — Laurence — was — a- 
witness — of — the — crime." 

My fortitude had been ebbing fast as the tale went o: 
and now I was utterly crushed, but the Lady regained coi 
mand of herself and of me, while I lost power. 

" You have made yourself very unhappy Inga, for n 
purpose. It would have been better if you had trusted t« 
my judgment, and left the sad secret in my keepin^^ 
Mercifully Laurence has no recollection of it all, and it 
only when allusion is made to the actors in that awful scene 
that memory revives, and he is overwhelmed by the partia 
recollection, — which recollection is in its turn obliterated b^^^ 
the strange attack which it provokes ; and which you have^ 
witnessed." 

" There is no need to say more, mother. I promise for 
Aytoun and myself that we will carry our investigations no 
ftirther, and you may consider the rest of what we talked 
about settled as you desire." I fled out of the room and 
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spent the rest of that day alone, weeping and praying over 
my hapless father's fate. 

The Lady came to see me during the afternoon. Her 
manner was as composed, and her words as unconcerned, as 
if" no such scenes as I have described had taken place. She 
was more than usually' thoughtful for my comfort, though 
she said no word of tenderness, and I knew she had ho 
sympathy with my feelings. 

Laurence sent frequent messages of anxious inquiry by 
Mam Osla, who made excuses for coming to my room re- 
peatedly. The kind old soul saw that there was something 
very seriously grieving me, and longed to speak a word of 
comfort to her cherished nursling. 

" Wid ye no just gang doon and ha'e a speak we tha 
maister yoursel', my bairn ? That wad maybe pit a'thing 
right" 

Evidently Mam Osla thought I had been quarrelling 
with my cousin, so I hastily assured her that he had nothing 
to do with my present trouble. 

" An' if 11 be the Lady thaf s vexing you ta hurry yoursel*. 
She might ha'e mair judgment, an ye sic a bit bairn still. 
It'll a' come as we wad like if folk — ^we leave — wad had 
their pace, an' let what is ta be come o' itsel'." 

What is to be ! yes ; the Fates had planned my future, 
and I could only do as they directed. 

" I can't go down stairs yet, dear Mam, but you can stay 
with me now if you like." 

This was said in the later part of the afternoon, when I 
was quite prostrate from the emotion I had gone through, 
and began to dread the society of my own thoughts. 

" Let me sit on your knee. Mam Osla, and you can sing 
one of my favourite songs." 

It was no unusual thing for me to claim my baby-throne, 
and insist upon Mam Osla croning over one of the Scotch 
ballads that had brought sleep to my eyes when I was a 
little child, and she was never so proud or so happy as when 
thus engaged. Softly and tremblingly the withered hand 
went over my cheek and hair ; softly and tremblingly the 
broken voice sang in my ear, — 

** Dinna ask me gin I lo'e thee, 
'Deed I daurna' tell." 
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She sang it all through, the sweet artless words of a country 
girl speaking to the one she loved best in all the world. 
Both words and tune were special favourites of mine, for 
they had an echo somewhere in my heart ; but that was the 
last time I listened to the song ; for though I did not check 
Mam Osla in the singing of it, something in my breast 
seemed to break over it, and I could never bear to hear the 
tender utterance again. The dear old nurse (whose voice 
was far from musical, but had a soothing effect upon me 
always) went over the songs I loved one after another. 
" Jock o' Hazeldean," " Auld Robin Gray," " Banks and 
Braes o* Bonnie Doon," " Annie's Tryst ; " and it seemed 
as if the plaintive tales told therein had all their counter- 
parts in my heart's unpublished story. 

I was quiet and compliant enough after that, knd Mam 
Osla left me with a mind at rest, canying a message to 
Laurence. I desired her to tell him that I would soon be 
quite well again, and would see him in the evening. 





CHAPTER XL 

*** THE DARK LINKS MEET, AND CLASP THEMSELVES AGAIN." 

[AURENCE was sitting in his favourite comer of 
the garden when the gloamin' came, and I could 
see from my window that he was not reading or 
playing his lute but musing happily. It was a 
still, solemn evening, as evenings that follow a day of 
warmth and active bustling life usually are. The sun 
had been shining gloriously, and I had heard the hum of 
our busy servants going about their various out-of-door 
occupations with a full appreciation of the brightness 
bestowed upon them by an orb that does not often conde- 
scend to patronise the Shetland islands so liberally. The 
silence in nature seemed to brood upon my spirit, and to 
still the storms that had been going on within me. I stood 
by the window watching my cousin for a long time, but he 
did not observe that I was doing so. Probably the Lady 
had answered his anxious conjectures concerning my illness 
with a hope that had calmed any desponding fancies which 
he might have been indulging in, for the melancholy look 
which his features generally wore had given place to a 
settled air of pleasure that enhanced the natural beauty of 
his delicately-refined faca 

I dwelt upon this changed expression, and tried to forget 
that my ideal of manly perfection was so different from the 
picture before me. Then I slipped quietly out of the side- 
door, and, coming unperceived behind my cousin, I laid a 
hand upon his shoulder, and told him that I had taken his 
gift There was unfeigned satisfaction in my breast at his 
rapturous thanks ; yet I crept down to his side with many 
of the same emotions which had in like manner stirred me 
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when a child, and cried as if my heart were breaking. 
Laurence was sorely troubled at my tears, reproaching him- 
self as the cause. 

" Oh, no, dear cousin, you never caused me a moment's 
dejection. I am just ill and nervous. . Let me cry here." 

" That was a part of our old paction^ you know, darling,, 
and I shall be content if you never cry anywhere elsa I 
am a stupid fellow I know, and can't make the world 
brighter for you, but it will be something worth living for if 
I can be the treasurer of your grief." 

So we were engaged, and my early desire to atone for a 
father's sin was being gratified in a way of which I had little 
dreamt. 

When we returned to the house Laurence quietly led me 
to the Lady and told her what had happened. She did not 
look at me, but she spoke very kindly to us both ; and then 
I pleaded headache, and escaped to my own dominions. 

Mam Osla came up, as was her invariable habit, to see 
me safe into bed, and when she was arranging the curtains 
I drew her down, and told her that I was engaged. A fond 
old nurse's kiss and blessing were the only ones bestowed 
upon the gr^at event of my life. 

We were at tea next evening when Aytoim came in. 
He liked to call at what he designated " improper hours,"' 
as it robbed his visits of all formality, and he knew there 
was a welcome waiting him at all times. His quick eyes 
soon discovered a change in our moods. The Lad/s 
manner was grimly triumphant ; mine spiritless and mazy. 
Laurence looked like what he was — a devoted and success- 
ful suitor. But though Aytoun saw all this, and doubtless 
guessed some of the reasons which had altered our attitude 
towards each other, he made no comment on it, and talked 
happily with his usual sparkling vivacity, which soon put 
the little party much more at its ease. 

I was very anxious to communicate privately with Aytoun. 
The truth was, I could not rest until I had confided to his 
clear judgment that portion of the bewildering tale which 
my mother had imparted to me. I could not, somehow,. 
put all the bits of the story together, and make a perfect 
whole, for my brain was a chaos, but I knew Aytoun would 
set it straight ; so when Laurence sat down at the piano I 
invited Aytoun to walk in the garden with me. No doubt 
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the Lady guessed what was my object in so doing, and she 
looked far from pleased when she heard the proposal, but I 
did n6t care. My sense of filial duty was singularly obtuse 
or one-sided at that time. 

Laurence glanced up as we passed the music-stand, and 
I involuntarily paused to whisper some trifling pleasantry, 
though heaven knows my heart was far from light at that 
moment. Something in his grateful, confiding manner was 
so very touching just then, that I plucked some flowers 
from a favourite border, and, returning to my cousin's side, 
I laid them in his hand. His large, pensive eyes glowed 
with a joy I had never seen in them before, and my own 
glance fell before the light that women cannot often meet 
unscathed. 

As we walked I told Aytoun all that I had wrung from 
my mother ; but when he asked me how she had consented 
to reveal so much after the very determined way she had 
spoken to him on the subject, I merely replied that I had 
been exceedingly obstinate, and had threatened to publish 
all I knew. I did not say a word about Laurence and 
myself, and Aytoun merely ejaculated, with a pleased laugh, 
"Brave wee lassie!" When I had quite finished telling 
him all I wished, he exclaimed energetically — " It won't do, 
Inga ; you were quite right in thinking that the pieces don't 
iit There are weak points all along the story, and though 
I will not suppose that the Lady would equivocate, still you 
are bang kept in the dark in some particulars. There is 
something still unsaid, and I expect it is a very important 
something. Let us argue out the whole affair calmly, that 
is if you can bear me to speak plainly and anyhow." 

" Certainly k that is just what I wish you to do." 

■ * Well, my child, this is how it stands, assuming that the 
Lady's account of it all is correct. Your father, when in- 
sane, killed his friend ; the dead man is secretly and shame- 
fully buried in a most extraordinary locality; the poor 
maniac is smuggled away to an asylum and reported dead ; 
the sole reason for these later proceedings being an over- 
strained notion of family honour. Years afterwards the 
follower of Mr Traquair privately returns to the scene where 
these terrible events took place, in which he had borne a 
guilty share, and places a monumental stone over the 
remsuns of "his beloved master. That stone bears atv 
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inscription written in characters which there is no proof tb^^ mV^e 
he comprehended; an inscription which only one wholov^ 
and forgave would have dictated — stay though. Didtb^ 
Lady tell you when your poor father's miserable life came to 
an end ? " 

" No ; and I did not ask. It did not seem to matter* 
I seemed to feel that he had died when his reason deserte^i 
him.'' 

" But it does matter, Inga. Suppose it was your father wHo 
dictated that device on the stone ? It seems most likely." 

" Oh, Aytoun, I do believe that you are right, and he ma^y 
have carved it himself. The statuettes in our drawing-roonf* 
are amateur work, I know, for Laurence said so, but moth< 
never would tell us who made them, and tried to have thei 
removed, only my cousin remonstrated, and she did not 
to make a fuss about it. And now I think of it, Mai 
Osla told me once that my father used to carve figures 
stone." 

" We must be near the truth now, and the puzzle begir"*- 
to shape itself into a well-defined map. You see, dear, ho" 
natural it would be for your father to do this; and, in fec^ 
for no one else to do it" 

"Yes, I see; but then he must have been living n* 
many years ago." 

" Yes, Inga." 

"Oh, why has she been so cruel? Why did she n< 
tell me, and I his child, the only person in the world wh-- 
cared about him, and who might have comforted him?" 

" There seems to have been a terrible lack of affection oi 
the Lady's part throughout I cannot imagine what hare 
material her heart is made of ! No woman who had a sparl 
of love, or ever had had, for the man would have behaved 
she has done towards an afflicted (not guilty by her o^ 
showing) husband, and afterwards have treated his innocent 
child as she has treated you." 

The load on my brain seemed to be pressing a flood of 
tears heavily back upon their source far down in my heart- 
as I pictured to myself some lonely cell in a far land, and 
the dear father who might have been leading me happily 
along a sun-bright path, caged there like some savage lion 
of the forests. I pictured him in his wilder moods, chafing- 
to be free, and darkly wondering why he might not go 
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abroad like other men. I pictured him brooding over his 
love^eserted, solitary existence, and welcoming death when 
it came as a sweet boon. I pictured him with reproachful 
glimmerings of what he had done, painfully striving to lift 
the veil from his mind, and read the Past aright. I pictured 
him with the artistic genius unimpaired, amid the wreck of 
his other faculties, remorsefully telling the action that had 
branded him for ever in that marble which we had seen and 
read. And then a thought came to me — a choking thought 
that yet had hope in it. 

" Aytoun, may he not be living nmu ? " 

" I have just been thinking of that, my poor child ; but it 
does not seem probable ; for in that case there would be 
every chance of our finding out the whole affair, and the 
Lady evidently feels sure that her secret is beyond detec- 
tion. But the question that is yet unsolved is this, Why did 
she conceal the matter after we had found out so much, 
and when her silence might have driven you to take 
measures entirely opposed to her wish.^ That high-flown 
notion about staining her illustrious name is no reason 
whatever, for, as you properly remarked, we were not society 
or courts of justice. If the deeds of all her viking sires, of 
whom she is so proud, were hauled before a sheriff, I suspect 
poor Mr Henderson would look the best man of them all. 
As for what she heartlessly hinted regarding the influence 
of such knowledge on you, that is simply nonsense. Your 
mother is not wanting in discrimination, and she must be 
aware that^the not knowing has done you far more harm. 
There is some better reason than any we have been told." 
Then, as if following up a chain of thought, Aytoun murmured 
musingly — " If we have conjectured aright about that stone, 
these are not like the doings of a madman. The consecu- 
tive, earnest thought required for the designing and carving 
of the niarble must have taken a long time to elaborate, 
longer than a lucid interval, and the result is altogether un- 
like the fruit of disjointed ideas. Then the inscription ; it 
breathes a different story from the one we know." 

" You surely are not thinking that he regained his reason, 
Aytoim?" 

" It looks more like that than anything else. Did not 
the lady say something to you about the insanity bom of 
bad passions ?" 
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"Yes; I thought she meant that my father drove him- 
self mad through indulging in drink." 

" My dear Inga, when doctors are called to give an opinion 
in such a case they call it temporary madness, because as a 
class they are kind-hearted men ; clergymen asked to give a 
verdict like to fall back upon the ancient theory of demonia- 
cal possession; but in my third character of a practical- 
minded member of modem society (can you take hold on 
all those M's?), I would be cold-blooded enough to say 
that a man is answerable for what he does when excited by 
temper or drink; and I speak thus — roughly, you may 
fancy, but I prefer calling things by their true names, and 
looking at them without any gloss between — ^because I grow 
more and more convinced that your father has been sinned 
against as much as he has sinned. And we know, my 
child, what the Compassionate One said about that" 

" Then you think that my father was likely not insane at 
all, in the common sense of the word ? " 

" Yes." 

" And that if he committed that crime there were some 
inciting circumstances that made a fair excuse for such a 
deed?" 

"Scarcely that, Inga; no provocation can justify the 
lifting of a weapon against one's fellow mortal ; but I think 
others who had part in this tragedy will look as black as he 
who struck the blow in the sight of their Judge. What a good 
thiiig it is for us all that He is never so hard upon us as we 
are upon each other." 

Aytoun's opinions were so much in accordance with my 
own yearning hopes, that I readily accepted the comfort 
imparted by his words, but returned with longing persistence 
to the still unsettled point — perhaps my father yet lived. 

We walked twice round the garden without speaking, 
while the tones of music were wafted through the window. 
Laurence sang and played by the inspiration of genius, for 
he had never been taught ; and the sweet, wild notes fdl 
with a strange fitness upon the pauses of our conversation. 

"If you can summon courage for another encounter 
with the Lady," Aytoun began again, " we might arrive at 
the sequel." 

" No, I cannot, indeed," was all the answer I could make. 
Oh! why did I not give him all my confidence then? Why 
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did I not lay before my wise friend the position I was in 
towards Laurence, and the promise I had given ? Aytoun 
was evidently surprised at my relapse into timidity, but 
made no attempt to discover the reason why I had so 
speedily lost a lately-acquired courage, and merely remarked, 
" Then our watchword once more is * wait,' for, after the 
dismissal I got from the Lady, I should feel it to be a very 
great presumption on my part to renew the subject with 
her ; besides, it could tend to no further explanation." 

" I thought," he added after a long pause, and with mild 
reproof in his tone, " that having at last discovered how 
•easy it is to rise above a weakness when you set to it in a 
right way, you would not have shrunk before any obstacle 
that debarred you from finding out if it can be possible he 
lives. You have displayed such intense anxiety to be made 
acquainted with your unfortunate parent's fate, and have 
already discovered such very important facts, that I would 
venture to say that it now seems to me to be your clear 
<iuty to go on." 

I could not bear that Aytoun should be vexed with me, 
.so faltered that I had no power to question my mother 
now, or I would only be too glad to do so at once. 

" Did you use an invisible weapon before?" was the some- 
what startling and pointed question which came next I 
•evaded a direct reply, arfd submissively added that I would 
face the Lady once more, since my mentor thought it right 
for me to do so. 

" Nay, dear child, I don't want you to attempt a thing 
that you feel to be beyond your strength. I only wish you 
<:ould brace your energies to resist mistaken influences. 
You allow yourself to be too much guided by wrong notions 
of right, or, as our wee Madge calls it, the *bad side of 
good.' Am I expecting too much from my pet lamb ? 
Does she think I have no mercy for her soft and over-pliant 
girlhood, and that I want to transform her into a horrid 
5trong-minded female?" 

" No, no, Aytoun, I have no such thoughts; I only fancy 
that you maybe think I have more sense than I really possess. 
I am very weak and silly — and maybe you don't quite know 
It" 

" I know," he answered kindly, " that you have shown 
^ovirself capable of great actions, and that you are quite 
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as sensible as nine-tenths of the girls one meets in modern 
society; I know also that you are weak and foolish, as you 
say, on some points, but if I did not believe that the wisdom 
predominates over the nonsense, I would not take the 
trouble to direct your attention to superficial faults, which 
are easily got rid of with a little care. I don't want my 
pupil to be a strong-minded woman, but I want her to be a 
woman with a strong mind ! The two are as different as 
light from darkness." 

We were just then standing under the eaves of the Ha- 
hoose, among the flowers that Laurence loved so dearly, 
and the words he sang were heard distinctly. He was not 
now going over the plaintive Highland and Scandinavian 
airs we had heard during our walk, and yet there was a 
wailing, hopeless ring about the notes which fell upon our 
hearing. As soon as I recognised the song, I tried to draw 
Aytoun away, but it was new to him and he lingered to 
listen. 

** The lassie with a joyous heart 
Tripped lightly as a fay 
Across the clover-scented fields. 
To toss the new-mown hay. 

Her brown, bright locks were softly bound 

In snood of ribbon gay. 
Her brown, bright eyes reflected back 

Each dancing golden ray. 

A lad with laughing looks of love 

Came wandering past that way. 
Where, like a half-unfolded flower. 

Stood winsome, maiden May. 

He deemed a damsel's guileless trust 

The toy for manhood^ play> 
So, with a smile and honeyed word. 

He stole her heart away. 

Within his careless clasp concealed 

For one brief hour it. lay. 
Then fell the fluttering fragile thing 

Among the new-mown hay. 

With weary foot and aching breast 

Long, long the lass did stray. 
And sought with tears, but never found. 

The gem she lost that day. 
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Oh ! lassies with unguarded hearts 

Take heed to what I say, 
'Tis hard to find the tender love 
We lose among the hay." 

"Where, in the name of all that's ridiculous, has Traquair 
picked up that silly song ?" said Aytoun ; " the music is 
pretty enough, but the words are absurd — ^at least from my 
point of view." 

I was obliged to confess, shamefacedly enough, that they 
were my composition, which Laurence had set to music. 
That was a favourite scheme of my cousin's when he wanted. 
to keep me out of mischief or win me to his side for a while. 
He would suggest a theme, and then wed my verses to his 
tunes. Once he had told me that there was symbolism in> 
it, but I did not understand his meaning; therefore gave the 
subject no' more thought Aytoun had always expressed 
himself as very much pleased with these compositions, 
which were generally upon the legends of Shetland, or the 
sea and rocks and wild birds that we both loved ; but I had 
never attempted a love-poem before, and the specimen I had 
produced was a failure, if I was to accept our candid friend's 
criticism. 

"And what," he said with an amused smile, "do yow 
know about such absurdities? I always understood that 
ladies only wrote from their personal experiences." 

I tried to be pert, and tell him he was not complimentar3r 
to my poetic genius, but with his honest clear eyes upon 
me I could only end by placing the responsibility of my 
song upon Laurence, who had asked me to write something" 
about the hayfields, and that was the result. 

" That is not the result I should have expected from my 
pet lamb. Please remember that I require you to be a girli 
of sentiment, but not a sentimental girl." 

" A strong mind, but not strong-minded ! with sentiment, 
but not sentimental ! really, Aytoun, I am not clever * 
enough to distinguish between these properties." 

" Learn by experience, then." After a moment's pause,, 
ind in quite a different tone, he added, " How uncommonly 
ivell Traquair looks to-night, and happy too." 

I did not answer. 

" He deserves the best happiness this world can give a. 
man," he earnestly went on. " Your cousin is a very noble 
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fellow ; there is far more in his character than he allows to 
-appear before surface-readers, and I respect and love him 
with all my heart." 

I could only glance at Aytoun's kindling face, and falter 
how true I knew his words to be. 

" I am glad you have quite found it, my child, and I 
hope it will help you to conquer the tiny petulant wa)rs 
which carry you just a wee bit too far where he is con- 
cerned." 

Laurence was at a different song now, and one that was 
a favourite of mine. Low and dirge-like through the open 
window floated the refrain, " Strangers yet, Strangers yet," 
and I think it suggested the same thoughts to Aytoun that 
it did to me, for he murmured with an absent manner, " Poor 
Laurence ! I hope he will sing a very different song when 
he comes to that time he is wailing over at present!" 

" After Clasp of Wedded Hands," came to our ears, and 
Aytoun said abruptly, " Is there anything else we have to 
talk about, for it grows late, and I must be off to my 
patients across the water; besides, Traquair is calling up 
the * azure fiends ' with his funereal chants." 

The song had stirred me to tears, and I could not speak ; 
but as it went on Aytoun suddenly caught my face between 
his hands, and, looking straight at me, said, " Inga, tell me 
lunu, another time may never come, is there anything else 
to talk about? Is there anything else you need my help in? 
Look at me, and tell me." 

" After Mutual Prayers to Heaven," sang Laurence ; and 
I replied to Aytoun (crying all the time) that there was 
nothing more I could speak about; that I did not remember 
Anything else just then. So he said " Good-night," leaving 
on my brow a kind brother's kiss, and I returned to the 
drawing-room. 
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" I FAIN WOULD FOLLOW LOVE, IF THAT COULD BE." 

HE first few days of our engagement seemed like a 
pause in my existence, and yet everything around 
me was going on in the wonted routine, so that I 
scarcely believed it could be true that the free,, 
capricious torrent of my being had entered a straight, quiet 
channel where it must henceforth flow calmly at another^s. 
bidding. There was a sort of Sabbatic feeling over me at 
that time, combined with a sense of unreality, which was 
rather soothing; yet I wished I were not dreaming in spirit, 
so that I might clearly realise the alteration which had 
come with those few words spoken in such a matter-of-fact 
way to my cousin. I kept near him during those days, as if 
that were likely to bring the wished-for awaking, but there 
was also a restful sensation in Laurence's societj^ that I 
could not find anywhere else, which made me like to be 
with him as much as possible. He was gratified by such a 
desirable change in my demeanour, yet he often looked 
at me with a perplexed and wistful expression, as if he 
missed something in my love which he had hoped to find- 
there — ^which perhaps he was persuaded ought to have been 
there. That look of his used to haunt me ; aild long after- 
wards I would wake up in the night trembling with an 
impression that I saw it gazing down through the darkness 
into my soul. I did not understand it, and I would fain 
hope that he but dimly knew himself what brought that 
mournful glance, like the ghost of a dead Hope, gliding 
across the tranquil expression which had settled with folded, 
wings within his eyes. Sometimes it made me shiver with 
a curious dread, and at last I ventured to speak of it to» 
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him. We were out wandering on the hill, and had as usual 
filled our hands with bits of heath and flowers-r-modest, 
dainty wild flowers, planted by the hand of God (or Nature, 
as some people venture to call the Creator of all good), and 
•which^seem so much sweeter and nearer one's heart than 
the blossoms that are reared by man's care — only they 
wither sooner, perhaps because they have more of heaven 
in them, which can less bear the contact with humanity. 

" Let me fasten this spray of thyme in your hat ; it will 
suit your grey velvet and white feather very well." 

Laurence said that, but in an instant my thoughts went 
to another bit of thyme that was lying faded and scentless 
an my bureau, and I almost screamed in answer — 

" Not that ; no, no, not that, Laurence." 

Then there came the haunting look to his eyes, and I 
speedily recovered myself. 

" I did not mean to be uncivil, but here is a pretty purple 
orchis and some dear heath-flowers, pink and creamy^ 
•coloured, they will look better." 

I gave him the hat, and he arranged the flowers tastefiifly 
among the trimming, then tied it over my hair again, but 
did not speak ; only that look was there, and my conscience 
♦cried aloud: — ^ 

" Why do you sometimes look so at me, Laurence, as ^* 
you were sorry for me, or yourself, or us both?" 
I am not sorry, Inga ; I am most thankful." 
Well, I don't exactly know what it is that your faC^^ 
expresses; it is something miserable, and it makes tf^^ 
jniserable." 

" I did not know that you observed my black looks ^^^ 
'Closely, and wish I could give you a satisfactory explanatio:^^ 
of them ; and I am very sorry that such a trifle should gir^^ 
you an instant's uneasiness. But tell me what you suppos^^ 
is wrong, and I will try to find a remedy." 

" That is just what I want you to tell me. You look \\xy^ 
and then as if you had inhaled a decoction of melancholy^ 
spiritualism, dissatisfaction, morphia, Church innovations^ 
•and Condy's fluid." 

Laurence was looking anything but unhappy by the time 
I got through that nonsensical string of words. 

"What a queer little creature you are, Inga; I wish I 
♦could fathom your moods better than I do. I do not think 
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I have swallowed such a poisonous draught as you describe, 
but am quite ignorant of the cause of that depression which 
comes over me at times. Doubdess our practical friend, 
-Aytoun Weir, could solve the difficulty." 

** I shall not call upon his aid, and no more shall you^ 
$na^^ cherr 

** Why, you enigma, I thought you carried every per- 
pte^city to our wise, good ally. Surely there is not going to 
be ^tny alteration in that respect now. I shall not like that 
to Idc the first result of my present good fortune." 

* * I don't mean to ask his help in this, at least And now 
be£ore we bid good-bye to the subject, let me caution you, 
LsLiorence, that every time I notice that lack-a-daisical ex- 
pr^^ssion on your face I shall make you pay a heavy fine." 
** Agreed — if I may choose what that fine is to be." 
But I was not going to comply with such an unreasonable 
demand, and so we led ourselves by a vein of frolic away 
from what we unavowedly felt was inconsistent with the 
perfect bliss which is supposed to envelop the souls of 
nevrly-betrothed couples to the exclusion of every less ex- 
alted sensation. Notwithstanding^ the threat, I frequently 
ol^served that look steal across my cousin's face, and I never 
Ha,d courage to allude to it, for I began to feel that perhaps 
it -vras only the reflex of something in myself. So the fine 
w-as never demanded, and I hope Laurence thought that I 
^std forgotten all about it 

The Lady was, or pretended to be, deeply absorbed with 
household concerns, which required her constant supervision, 
therefore I did not get an opportunity of talking with her 
3Jone for some days; but I was very anxious to follow 
' AytQun's suggestion, although I felt sure no good could 
^^^crue from so doing, so waylaid her once more and de- 
'^''^^iided a hearing. That second interview with my mother 
^^ entered upon in a very different spirit from the first, for 
^ had no conditions to impose as before, and consequendy 
felt no hope of obtaining the desired information; but in 
obedience to my friend I imparted our conjectures, and' im- 
plored her to tell me what the end had been. It actually 
^^^Hied as if my mother were possessed by some cruel, im- 
placable fiend whenever her husband's name was mentioned, 
for every semblance of womanly, not to mention Christian, 
fe^Ung departed as soon as I touched upon the topic. She 
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turned upon me a contemptuous smile which did not vdl her 
rising anger, and when I hinted that continued silence oa 
her part might still change my position towards Laurence^ 
she merely replied that if I were not convinced by all I haiL 
already wrested from her that my plain duty was to mairy 
Laurence, nothing that she could tell me further would have: 
the desired effect upon so obdurate a nature as mine. I 
very keenly felt that my duty in the matter was indeed plain. 
before me, and I told my mother so. I told her more. I 
said that I believed he and I could make each other happy^ 
though she had not given that point her consideration, ani 
that it should not be my fault if Laurence ever regretted his- 
choice ; but, I added, that while doing my duty to him, E 
would yet never rest until I knew the sequel of what had. 
ever been of the most vital interest to me. 

" You cannot hurt me," the Lady replied, " by any raslx 
actions which you may plunge into, except in, as I told you, 
bringing dishonour on our name ; but I warn you that if" 
you impart your fragmentary knowledge and suspicions ta 
any one besides Dr. Weir, you will sorrow to the latest hour 
of your life." 

" Even such a threat as that," I retorted, " shall not deter 
me from finding my father or his grave." 

"Find them then, you perverse, undutiful girl, in that 
hideous vault which he has made tenfold more hideous by 
his crime !" and with those dreadful words she left me. 

When I told Aytoun of this brief, stormy colloquy h^ 
said he was almost inclined now to believe that the present 
ignorance was best for me. It had become evident that 
other, and as terrible, circumstances as we knew were 
mixed up with the fate of my father^ and if the living or 
innocent were involved in the plot, then the Lady was per- 
haps justified in concealing it fi-om me. When Aytoun 
uttered that opinion I felt for the first time that there might 
be mercy in my mother's resolution, though I well knew she 
was not actuated by either pity or affection ; and with a sort 
of resignation I turned fi-om shawdowland to take up the 
thread of my new life. Once I had dreamed — for I suppose 
all girls dream of sweethearts some time or other — ^that when 
my story came it would bind me in such a mesh of golden 
threads that I would think no more about the sad-coloured 
web which had once enfolded me. With a wistful yearning 
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and longing that were indefinable, I lifted up that " thread 
of my new life" to find if it wore the hue of sunbeams; but 
there always came a dimness over my vision which hindered 
me from looking at it steadfastly, and so I hoped that the 
dreamed-of radiance was there, only hid by a film that may- 
be was natural enough. 

We saw very little of Aytoun during that time, as his visits 
to our island were monopolised at the manse, for poor old 
Mr MacEwen's illness had taken a "turn" which was likely 
to lead him the way of all flesh ^oon. Already there were 
whispered speculations floating about among the parishioners 
rc^farding his successor ; but that all-important question lay 
buried in the office of Lord Zetland's lawyer, and no one 
had been so wanting in common decorum — ^perhaps for 
l^k of moral courage — as to seek enlightenment on the 
wdghty secret there. Vaalafiel was at that time a pocket 
edition of England langsyne, when Harry Bolingbroke lay 
a-dying and the madcap prince tried on the crown. Doubt- 
less some unknown heir of Mr MacEwen's living was dally- 
^g with the presentation at that moment, but we, the 
"trembling subjects," knew him not, and could not decentiy 
^k to know, until (at earliest) the day of the old minister's 
fcneraJ — ^and he was still in the land of Hope ! 

I would have liked very well to have turned Sister of 
Mercy and have gone and nursed the poor old man, for I 
erayed for employment then, but Aytoun disapproved of 
*^ies doing more of that sort of work than absolutely fell to 
^eir lot in the discharge of their home duties ; therefore I 
"^ad to content myself with a daily call at the manse, where 
^ old housekeeper performed all the necessary attendance 
^n the minister. Sometimes I saw Aytoun there, but never 
got more than a few hurried, but kindly, words and a pat on 
the shoulder. The Weirs, also, were engrossed with im- 
portant vbitors, so that Laurence and I were left almost 
entirely to ourselves during the fortnight that followed our 
engagement I suppose that was what we desired — I don't 
know. I .had no very decided wishes about anything just 
then, and I do not think I was altogether happy, although I 
fdt so clear about the path of duty being the one I was just 
then treading. 

Has not some very wise person said that " the thorny- 
path of duty is the happiest path we tread?" Well, I tell 
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you from personal experience that it is frequently the very ■(^h 
reverse. But, doubtless, there is a reward attached— that I \^j^j: 
do not contradict — and the reward to me then was the 
happiness of Laurence. He was quite happy, and " that is 
the chief thing" I kept repeating to myself; and if ever I 
thought sensibly at all during that time, I thought of hiia, 
and tried to do as he would wish. I even attempted s(»ae 
gardening, and laid out one or two borders to my ovm entire 
satisfaction and his amusement — only nothing would gro^^ 
in them. 

The weather was beautiful that summer (by the way"-* 
what do we mean by "weather?"), and we took advanta^^^ 
of such a rare phenomenon, spending the greater part o^ 
every day under the cloudless sky. To the evident zxaaxfy^' 
ance of the Newfoundland, who had hitherto acted as groonr* 9 
Laurence, took the place beside my pony whenever I wer».* 
out riding. He had never cared for that exercise himsd^ 
therefore in the new character of meek, obedient fiancee^ J 
rode at a leisurely and dignified pace that agreed bette?^ 
with his taste than the helter-skelter style which I ha.^ 
before preferred. The pony was surprised. 

But my devoted dog's disapprobation was declared i«^ 
unqualified language when he found another of his privil^ge^ 
adopted by the same usurper, and that was the seat in tb^ 
stern of my rowing boat Laurence possessed himself o^ 
those comfortable quarters with great coolness, and the ioS 
disdained to go halves, but poured forth his grief and rag« 
in a prolonged series of uncanny howls while we drifted 
over the water. Drifted over the water! Ah me, why 
didn't we go on drifting — drifting where there was nothing 
worse than tangled weed and sunken rock, and pale reflec- 
tions from a summer sky ? 

The poor Newfoundland was amissing next time I wen't 
for a row, and on inquiry we found that Mam Osla ha-^ 
chained him up because his howling after us was "a^^ 
lucky." The good old nurse presided with a tender, quain-'* 
interest over our — ^shall I call it love-making ? It was th^^ 
on one side. She early let me know that she had seen ^ 
since I was a baby, and she fondly predicted that " a' tltt^^ 
wad rin smoo' when there had been nae wish by ony 
concairned ta cross tha fates." Poor Mam ! she was 
and rather blind. We found, by many a kindly prayer 
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our welfare offered with delicate courtesy, and a certain 

earnest solemnity which is characteristic of Shetlanders, and 

not very enlivening, that the fact of our engagement was 

the public property of Vaalafiel; also some gentle hints 

niade it obvious that everyone, except myself, had known 

■all along what my future was to be, yet not one person 

except myself knew why I had accepted my destiny. 

I^urence was not so popular among the islanders as I could 

have wished. His strict theories of right and wrong jarred . 

somewhat with the hazy notions of the people on some 

minor points of morality, such as appropriating wreck, not 

going to church after a week at the haaf, informing against 

^ delinquent, and " lifting the minister's com ; " but I daresay 

«e Would have held a higher place in their regard in spite of 

flis Correcting those errors — ^for they were an order-loving, 

^ile community, and as open to reason as they were 

"'^ling to be controlled — if he had been more sympathetic 

a^d unreserved in his manner. Laurence lacked the frank 

^^rciiality of speech and bearing which are absolutely needful 

^^ One who would win the hearts of the lower classes. But 

^h^y knew him to be thoroughly upright and generous ; and 

"^ being the Lady's favourite went a long way. As for me, 

I think if I had proposed to marry an old tinker, the dear 

^^Is would have professed themselves satisfied, so blindly 

^J^<i completely did our retainers love one who deserved 

"tneir devotion far less than did Laurence. That was merely 

*^ca.use I had always identified myself with them. It cost 

^^ some vexation to see 'the undisguised efforts that were 

^^<3e to speak of, and to, Laurence with the same affection 

"^^t flowed spontaneously to me. I called to remembrance 

€Very noble open-handed deed he had done, and accused the 

f'^ple fisher-folk of ingratitude ; and once I said to him that 

^ '^as a shame of them to call me " dear Miss Inga," while 

"^ vras coldly addressed as " the maister." But my cousin 

Mildly answered, " I think they are trying to get fonder 

^\ me. You know I have never tried to be at home 

^'^th them as you are — and, Inga, dear, did not you have 

'^ try to love me at first too?" Was it so? Had my love 

,^ot come spontaneously ? Oh ! was it but a trying to 

^Ve? No, thank the Fates, whom Mam Osla cited so 

"^^^cn, I could fearlessly meet the sad gaze in those dark 

^y^s, and tell my cousin that affection for him had been 
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growing up in my heart of itself for years. But then, uM 
sort of lore 7i*as it / 

Perhaps you think I have dwdt to loo long upon this part 
of my stor}', but that has been because I wanted to explain 
if possible my real sentiments about it, and I fiaincy I have 
failed ; but whatever I have left uns<ud, please do not forget 
that I knew I had made Laurence quite happy, and I re- 
joiced in that 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" hymen's knots — WHO 'll buy them ?" 

WAS beginning to wake up from that listless, mazy 
dream of life, when a letter came from Mrs Weir, 
inviting Laurence and myself to spend a few weeks 
at the manse. The visitation of grave divines 
d departed from Jewbadaal, and the young Weirs were 
joying the society of more congenial guests from Edin- 
rgh. They had planned a number of pic-nics and ex- 
rsions, which they were loving enough to say would be 
-omplete "without Inga's imagination to clothe it all in 
ctiance." The Lady gave us the invitation, adding her 
^n recommendation that we ought to accept it ; the change 
>uld do us good, and would give her a better opportunity 
* Carrying out some alterations in the house which she was 
5irous of setting about before preparations for the marriage 
*k place. She said words like these, as if that marriage 
fe the most ordinary event in the world, and not the 
Ung of my fate for all time; and I was startled into 
^king how little I had dwelt upon the fact that matrimony 
the natural sequence to betrothal, and that I would be 
ided soon. But I did not find much time for such 
sings, as Aytoun was descried coming along the shore, 
i I wanted him to learn at once how joyfully I had agreed 
his mother's proposal. I therefore ran out, and was 
sding most industriously in Laurence's garden when our 
tid came in at the gate. He smiled, remembering how 
had instituted that penalty for any wish I might have to 
Ve Vaalafiel. 

*I understand your little game, Inga; are the Powers 
^pitious also?" 
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Oh yes! the Powers were agreed on the subject, for 
Laurence, as well as the Lady, had cheerfully acquiesced 
in the coming visit, so next 'day Aytoun carried us both off 
with him to Jewbadaal. 

There was quite an irruption of Weirs from the manse 
door when our boat reached the beach. The girls came 
tumbling over each other like a company of kittens, evi- 
dently surprising the dignified city damsels who accompanied 
them, and as evidentiy delighting the young men who 
hovered on the outskirts of the party like crows round 
a pond of small ducks. Our welcome and introductions 
were got through on the lawn in that hearty, simple fashion 
which characterises the reception of visitors to a country 
manse ; then Laurence was taken possession of by Ajrtoun, 
and a procession of pale-tinted muslin carried me indoors. 

I was not long in discovering that pretty Marion Wdr 
was " booked " for the hymeneal altar, and I gave her my 
congratulations with great warmth, having seen the gentle- 
man when he visited Shetland on a previous occasion, and 
knowing he was Aytoun^s friend. There were a number of 
jokes floating about on the subject of this Established Church 
clergyman, who aspired to wed the daughter of a Free Kirk 
minister \ but sectarian prejudices found no lurking-place in 
that well-ordered household, and the new alliance had re- 
ceived parental consent in a manner — ^to say the least of it 
— not usual in Free Church manses at the time of which 
I speak, when the ghost of disruption extremes was still 
casting its grim shadow between the rival factions. 

" They will have to wait a long time," Lily whispered me 
in her shy yet hamely way, " for Mr Graeme has only been 
lately * licensed,' and is not likely to get a good charge 
at first He has not much private means, so we do not 
think papa would like them to marry for some years 
perhaps, but we will be glad, however long we are allowed 
to keep Marion. It will be so hard when she has to leave 
Shetland ; we have all got to love being in the islands, and 
to look upon them as home — and then the distance from 
Scotland is so great" 

" Best not think too much of the parting which is so far 
ahead. Is that not what Aytoun would advise?" I replied. 

" Oh, yes ! and he tells us that we have no business to think 
so much about the mercenary and practical part of the 
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business, but confine ourselves to the romance and court- 
ship. Isn't he a queer fellow in some things ? " 

" I think he has more sense than all of us— every one put 
together," was my answer, given with much warmth, and 
which encouraged Lily to say — 

'* Will you tell us what Aytoun has said dXyoxilyour pro- 
spects, for we cannot get him to express an opinion, and we 
tease him drea^dfully about it?" 

*' He has not mentioned it to me, but I know he spoke 
verjr kindly to my cousin ; and don't you think, Lily, that 
Aytoun knows best what is best to say?" 

Oh, yes ! and you must pardon my little joke." 
e Lady in replying to Mrs Weir's letter had told her of 
our engagement, as a fact which the community at large 
ousYit to know ; therefore Lily had not been trespassing on 
forbidden ground when alluding to it Yet I felt as if she 
had not been quite kind in talking to me about my engage- 
°?^^^t, and I wondered if that was what young ladies usuedly 
"^^* The girls — evidentiy expecting to find me in a blushing 
^^"^^ of confusion, yet eager to discuss the interesting topic 
— "M^ere disappointed to discover that I took the matter as 
coo\ly as if I had been engaged for ten years as least For 
™3^ own part, I was as much astonished at Marion's conduct 
^^ tJbey were at mine. To see her flush to the roots of her 
"^^ locks whenever Mr Graeme came into the room ; to 
^^^ her start and look down like a guilty criminal when he 
^I^^Jressed her on the most trivial subject ; to see the flutter 
?^ lier garments, and the tremble of her small hands when 
^ came to assist her in a boat ; to see the meek drooping 
^^ lier head and the gathering light in her eyes as he took 
jT^^ place beside her when we all went off" for an excursion. 
^ was all to me the strangest thing in the world, and so 
JJ^%:erly unlike Marion's usual sedate composure, that I ven- 
ded to make a remark about it to her sisters. 
** Oh, my dear," cried Kate, " it is nothing to what I shall 
when my turn comes. I shall not speak a word of fun 
look a person in the face for months — not, in fact, until 
xiw — « chains are bound on me by the cruel hands of my * m- 
^^^ble papa.' I shall scream off into hysterics whenever I 
^^ spoken to, and swoon gracefully whenever the beloved 
'Vaject approaches. I shall indulge in weeping extensively, 
'^d sigh whenever I see the moon." 
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This picture of tricksy, laughter-loving Kate was too much 
for me,, and my mirth ran over as abundantly as [even she 
liked to see. The mischievous maiden heaved a comic sigh 
and proceeded: — "I do trust the fever will go straight 
through the house in the order of our ages. There is the 
prospect that it may do so, having begun at the eldest, for 
in that case I shall have respite until Lily and Ajrtoun are 
comfortably married and done for." 

Aytoun married and done for ! I had never thought of 
such a thing, and I told Kate as much. She looked archly 
into my face, and asked me if I supposed he meant to wear 
the willow ; and when I informed her that I did not compre- 
hend her allusion, the incorrigible monkey performed a 
species of war-dance around me, calling me the dearest 
goose, &c, &c. But the novel idea which Kate had im- 
planted in my mind did not soon evaporate again, and I 
took every opportunity of furtively noting what I considered 
"signs" which might lead one to believe that Aytoun con- 
templated adopting those silken fetters which the Fates spin 
upon the same distaff and spindle that manufacture hempen 
rope. (Perhaps that is why there sometimes arises a little 
confusion between the two, for the spinners are old and 
blind, aud frequently hand the hangman's cord to those who 
had bargained for soft and shining bonds ; while the wretch 
who should have worn the rough instrument of justice finds 
in its place a kindly aid to ending his miserable existence.) 
I am not very wise in reading that sign-lore of which I spoke 
just now, and I failed in arriving at any conclusion regard- 
ing Aytoun's matrimonial aims, for he divided his attentions, 
with the impartiality of an old Roman senator, among his 
sisters, the Edinburgh ladies, and myself — his nearest ap- 
proach to flirtation even being the playful, half-teazing, half^ 
caressing devotion which he showed to his mother. I think 
some of the belles of our party were not without hope of 
bringing him to their feet, and I must do them the justice to 
record that they exerted themselves for that end in a way 
that would have earned for them the praises of match-making 
mothers. Nor was Aytoun's small fortune the main attrac- 
tion, even in such worldly eyes as theirs, but he was quite 
insensible to all the allurements wasted on him, and much 
as I admired the polish, the grace, the ready wit of our city- 
bred friends, I think I was pleased that he escaped their 
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^wUes. Aytoun joined in all our amusements with entire 
a^ppreciation of the excellency contained therein, and watched 
over the various love-makings going on around him with a 
tenderness and yet keen sense of humour which were alwa3rs 
•closely allied in his nature. He declared himself ready to 
tie as many knots as we pleased to bring before his priestly 
notice; but no one availed themselves of the offer except 
wee Madge and a greyhaired lawyer who had constituted 
himself her swain, and who had by some miracle managed 
to preserve a large portion of youthful enthusiasm and fresh- 
ness of heart — ^properties that are apt to decay speedily in 
the dusty atmosphere of the Court of Session. I am afraid 
J did not enter into the pleasure-programme with so much 
•enjoyment as had been anticipated, but fortunately my light- 
hearted companions appreciated the fun they themselves 
created too much to observe my moods very closely; or if at 
any time they did so it was by way of merrily warning some 
as yet free lassie among them on the effects of being in 
love. 

I had a headache one day, not having been very strong 
since that illness, and remained in the house with Mrs Weir, 
who persuaded the minister to take her place as guardian of 
the manse party. They had gone to pic-nic at the ruins of 
.an old castle, and had promised themselves some rare fun 
in a mock war (of words) about Scottish interlopers and 
native Scandinavians. I had been counted upon as a 
valuable ally on the Shetland side, and could scarcely make 
•even a bad headache an acceptable excuse till A)rtoim 
bought me off by promising to use all my arguments (with 
which he was thoroughly acquainted) as well as his own, 
.and/ by carrying a double identity, add to the forces on our 
side, who hoped to wrest the ruin from the representatives of 
its foreign — ^long since departed — ^masters. 

I saw the merry troop depart without regret, for my zest 
in that favourite argument had waxed faint under the 
•*' chaff" which Aytoun was fond of tossing at it, and I was 
banning to believe that Scotch people were much nicer 
than I had imagined. I am sure Laurence would rather 
have remained behind also, but he never allowed his own 
wishes to interrupt the plans or pleasure of others, therefore 
went off good-naturedly with the others, and I was left alone 
unth our hostess. She made me cosy on her own sofa, and 
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sat by me with her work, talking in a quiet, cooing tone that 
was intensely soothing to unstrung nerves. By impercep- 
tible degrees she brought our conversation round to the 
subject of my engagement, which I discussed in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact style which I fancy surprised her as not being 
the way people of my romantic temperament usually treat 
their love-stories. 

" Your cousin is very pleasant and clever, and Aytoun 
says he is thoroughly good too. I am sure you ought to be 
very happy with such a man, if you truly love each other." 

The last few words were said interrogatively ; at least I 
took it so, for I answered — " Oh, yes ! Laurence and I get. 
on nicely, and have always liked each other very much." 

" Liking aftd loving are very different things, my dear. 
You must not mind an old mother reminding you of this, 
which somehow, I fancy, has not been told you before. You 
love Mr Traquair 1" 

Indeed no one had. I had not even asked my own heart 
the question in its full sense — in the sense that Mrs Wdr 
meant — ^and I had no answer ready. She laid her hand 
kindly on my head, but I shrank from her touch, though it 
felt just as Aytoun's used to feel when he was my tutor, and 
wished to draw particular attention to some difficult passage 
in the lesson before us. Mrs Weir did not heed my thaiSc- 
less motion, but went on speaking with grave kindliness : — 
" Forgive me ! You have seen so little of the world, my 
dear, and have met so few people ; also you are very young. 
Be careful that you are not led away by mistaken senti- 
ments ; and if you should find out after you are married that 
you had loved Mr Traquair only as a cousin^ it would make 
you very miserable, besides doing him a great wrong." 

Something far down in my heart seemed to echo the 
warning thus uttered by the sweet lips of a true woman, to 
whom the problems of life were simple, straightforward facts 
that had no false gloss over them, and were only to be got 
through by honest reading of them aright I felt that Mrs 
Weir's keen motherly vision had discovered that it *W€is 
something wanting which made my manner so different from 
that of her own daughter placed in the same position. And 
what had I to say? Nothing! After a brief interval I 
stammered out that many circumstances made it right for 
me to marry Laurence ; that I could not possibly do any- 
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tniix^ else ; that I cared for no one — no, not my mother — 
fP '^^nch as I cared for him. Then as the righteous side of 
"^^ Oase grew clearer, I added with confidence that I was 
sur^ we would be happy, and that I would rather be his wife 
w^a-xx " wed a prince." 

, ^4rs Weir smiled. " Wait till the prince asks you. But 
^^t is all very satisfactory, and you must go on loving Mr 
"^^aquair more and more. I am sure he might inspire any 
^^^ with the strongest regard ; but I would like to see you 
^ little less composed on the subject" 
-^ After this conversation I looked for the return of our- 
*^ends with some strange and quite new sensations ; and 
^^hen the soft thud of shoeless ponies scampering over turf 
^^th the mellow accompaniement of girlish laughter an- 
^^ounced their return, I went out to meet them. 

Aytoun, with his little sisters Nelly and Madge, galloped 
V^p first ; then came a cloud of fair damsels, each with her 
"Attendant swain. Behind these lagged Marion and Mr 
^jraeme, and yet further behind rode Mr Weir and Laurence. 
-Aytoun was out of his saddle and had lifted the children to- 
'%he ground before I had done more than scan the advancing 
^ost Next moment he was at my side with the kindest 
inquiries for the headache, which was no more. But for 
the first time in my life I did not give him an exclusive- 
attention. I was still dwelling on what Mrs Weir had said, 
and was looking for Laurence with a wave of doubt and 
remorse surging in my breast as I have seen a great Atlantic 
billow heave and break upon a sandy shore, changing 
its smooth, sparkling surface into a furrowed stretch of 
muddy pools and weed-strewn desolation — and I hurried 
across the field to meet him, quite heedless of the smiles and 
jests of the others. No, not quite heedless. I did overhear 
Miss Jardine say " what a devoted couple they are. Really 
such foolish lovers as seem indigenous to Shetland should 
never be admitted into civilised society ; and I recommend' 
you, Marion, to take that hint." The something down in 
my heart which had owned the truth of Mrs Weir's gentle 
admonitions now responded to the mocking words of a con- 
ventional young lady with a " whited sepulchre." That was 
what I called my own action in going to meet my betrothed^ 
Laurence sprang from his pony when he saw me coming ; 
but when I met his glowing eyes and eager touch, I wished 
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I had remained on Mrs Weirds sofa. And thus the waves 
of conflicting feelings ebbed and flowed, and kept my mind 
tossing on a sea of uncertainty, so that I could not tell what 
my real sentiments were. As we joined the others, who by 
this time were seated all over the lawn enjoying tea (which 
makes its appearance at all hours in Shetland) that should 
brace their energies for the doffing of the • riding gear, I 
called out, "who won the fight? I want to know who 
<:laims the castle ruins." 

" You are an expert diplomatist. Miss Henderson," replied 
one of the young ladies with something akin to a sneer in 
her tone ; " you want to draw our attention from the some- 
what dubious welcome which we received just now." 

Perhaps some such feeling had prompted my hurried 
question, but before I could extricate myself from the diffi- 
►culty Aytoun said, " Has your residence among us taught 
you so little. Miss Jardine, that you do not know that all 
uncanny creatures must be addressed before they speak to 
you, or some evil will certainly befal you ? This little lassie 
is no canny, so I advise some of you conquered to answer 
her question as speedily as you can." 

Mr Graeme jumped up from the grass, " I volunteer to 
tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth — know, thou 
uncanny creature, that the forces were fairly divided. My 
sisters, the Misses Jardine, Tom Wilson, Lawyer Fraser, 
Bob and Harry Scott, and myself, against the whole War 
•clan and Mr Traquair. They pitched into Earl Patrick 
Stewart, and we pummelled" (* order, order,' 'remember 
your cloth,' *use Queen's English,' was shouted from all parts 
of the lawn) the whole race of effete Udallers. Then they 
maligned our whisky, and we objected to their blaand.* We 
were on the fair road to victory when a piteous look frorn 
Madge drew our astute le^al friend into the enemy's ranks. 
Tom, Bob, and Harry followed in the same road (for which 
I hold Kate responsible), and the only compensation we got 
was Marion, for neither Aytoun nor Mr Traquair would pin 
their patriotism to a lady's sleeve, and Mr Weir had retired 
from the field when the fight got furious." 

" And the best part of the whole thing is, that there was 
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not one genuine Shetlander among us," added Aytoun, 
which brought a peal of laughter from our whole party. 

" But you haven't told her the end of it," cried Kate ; " it 
is decided that all we ladies are to wear bluebells and heath 
flowers as badges of the side we are on, and we are to 
watch for a week which the gentlemen adopt. The numbers- 
on each side are to be noted every evening, and this day 
week is to tell whether the bluebells or the heath flowers are 
in the ascendant. Of course lac won't change, and it will 
give us a pretty proof of men's inconsistency." 

Which it did — for one day would see a young gentleman 
sporting the Shetland flower, and next morning the fair 
fingers of a Miss Graeme or a Miss Jardine would be fasten- 
ing a bluebell into the recreant's button-hole. No one 
besides myself observed that Aytoun wore neither. He 
fixed a bit of white heather where the flower should have 
been, and when questioned on the subject, he affirmed that 
the heather was there to protect the frailer blossom concealed 
behind it. It was only when the week was ended that his- 
trick was discovered. He had been chosen as the keeper 
of the numbers, and when he read from his list "myself 
neither," there arose a storm of indignant screaming. When 
accused of falsehood, he explained that his Jieart was the 
delicate plant he meant when speaking of a hidden flower, 
and so crept out of the scrape ! ! 

The ordeal had evidently been a diplomatic movement of 
far-reaching wisdom on the part of the losing side, with 
whom the idea originated, for we found that they had used 
their canvassing opportunities to great advantage. The 
parties were equally balanced, so we amicably tied the 
flowers into wee nosegays — a bluebell and a heath in each 
— ^and bound with blue ribbon in a lover's knot. We called 
them "Hymen's knots," after Tom Moore's Irish instruc- 
tions, and sold them at an exorbitant price to the gentlemen 
of our party. Then we summoned an old woman (who was. 
reputed a witch, yet had not contrived to find much worldly 
comfort for herself) to read our fortunes for us, and when 
she had predicted (very truthfully) some things we desired! 
should happen, we handed the price of our " knots " to her. 
I am curious to know how many of our party would now 
sell their later " knots " of similar title ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 



" THE KING IS DEAD. LONG LIVE THE KING.' 



HILE we were visiting at the manse, poor old 
MacEwen died, which obliged Laurence to 
home sooner than we had anticipated. I didm 
go with him, as all were urgent that I should 




finish my visit until the time agreed upon before. Indeed^^=; 
if some of the party had been allowed their way, I mighl 
have been in Jewbadaal for any indefinite period. No^ 
that the minister was fairly translated to "Abraham's 
bosom, or some other parish " (as he was fond of saying) - 
the people of Vaalafiel were free to get into a ferment oc 
the subject of his successor. 

Mr MacEwen had not been a faithful pastor, had nc 
been even an eloquent preacher, therefore few regrets wer^ 
bestowed upon him ; but many hopes were expressed tb 
.as we could not very well get a worse, the chances were 
might get a better. / wished there were no such thing 
Free and Established (for I was very ignorant on the sU 
jects dear to Scotland), that I might have coaxed Aytot^ 
into undertaking the cure of souls as well as bodies in o 



island, and I was actually impertinent enough to sugge^^ 
" going over," which he jestingly affirmed he had no obje^^^ 
dons to doing now that the other party were beginning X^^ 
come round so much to the Free ways of thinking, only h^^ 
would have to " ask papa," and papa he was well aware woulC^ 
never sanction such a union. Aytoun had a way of speaking' 
his mind, and impressing his hearers with some fresh truth or^ 
^ood thought through the medium of a playful repartee that: 
had not a particle of satire or irreverence in it. He never lec- 
tured people, and he never sneered at them ; but he set them 
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stxaight through what would have been a disagreeable mix- 
ture of Sunday Magazine and Saturday Review from any 
otKer man. The ecclesiastical hopes and fears of Vaalafiel 
became a favourite subject of discussion at the manse while 
I was there, and gave rise to a good deal of underhand fun 
Among the more thoughtless of our number, but we did not 
venture on the subject when Mr Weir was present, knowing 
that if the kind-hearted indulgent man had a fault at all, it 
was an over-respect for his order; and to joke about anything 
pertaining to the Church, he regarded rather in the light of 
-a sin. Our offence in this respect was of the very lightest 
complexion ; for did we not count two clergymen in our 
Tanks? — not to mention two students aspiring to the priestly 
-calling. 

Mr Weir was in our midst one evening, and we were 

Aerefore canvassing the subject with all due reverence, when 

Ajrtoun's arrival from the scene of action (namely Vaalafiel) 

caused a pleasant interruption to our conversation. He 

l>K>ught me a large, blue-coloured paper packet, which he 

^d Laurence had charged him to deliver carefully, and at 

once. " The settlements, of course," " An official summons 

•^ return home," " A marriage contract," " A codicil to his 

'**^'* cried the members of our party who were most 

charged with mischief just then; and to set their hearts 

^t rest — ^for I did not feel that there could be any secret 

^oininunication between Laurence and myself — I opened 

Ae envelope. A tiny slip of paper fluttered out first : on it 

^^s written, " A wee present for my lady, who will know how 

^ Use it" Dear, good Laurence ! how well he studied what 

Would please me best The packet contained a document 

^^^ed a Presentation to the Parish of Vaalafiel. An old 

* aoquaintship " of my mother's with the patron of the 

V^ng — also, perhaps, a hint about votes at a coming elec- 

^nr--had brought about this delightful result Need I add 

^t the clergyman's name which had been inserted in the 

document was that of Marion's betrothed, the Rev. Hugh 

^'''aeme. This unexpected event sent Marion out of t£e 

'^na in tears, and then there was a succession of enrap- 

^wed screams from the girls assembled, which were followed, 

^ lather mingled with, a confused murmur of grateful words 

^l^otit Laurence. I let them talk I could not check that 

SWieious burst of appreciation in which my own heart 
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joined most sincerely. He did deserve it, and I could n^^* 
see that I had any right to suppress the good feeling whic^^ 
my cousin's action had called forth. " White muslin a»^ 
wedding-favours," cried Aytoun ; but as he passed my chjui^ 
he let his hand fall for one instant on mine, and, as ^ 
glanced into his eyes, I saw by a certain dimness there that-* 
his thoughts were of deeper things than he would har^^ 
some present know about 

A few days later I returned home, to find that my motho'S^ 
alterations and improvements had been of a very extensiv^^ 
and decided character, inasmuch as they had included 
portions of her own personality. No one would have sup — 
posed, seeing her cordial manner towards me, that we haci 
ever had any differences, or that the Lady was not a mos*^ 
affectionate parent But that outward change did no*:^ 
deceive a heart that was yearning for the genuine aflfecticr^ 
which it had never tasted. / knew that however much m^ 
mother might smooth over our external relations to eachm 
other, yet the wall of division still remained — intangplUe ba^i. 
insurmountable. Nor was it possible that either of us cookfL 
forget the trying scenes there had been, and the points stUi 
at issue between us. However, it seemed to suit her ptor- 
poses to be on kindly, even affectionate terms with me> aiM3 
I certainly did not desire anything else. 

I forgot to mention that shortly after our engagement, ^ 
think the very day on which we went to the manse, ther^ 
had been some talk of our starting a separate establishmei*-** 
I believe Laurence would have preferred that it should t>5 
so, much as he honoured and loved my mother — I thinlc ^^ 
would have pleased him to have seen me queening it *^ 
his home. The estate which belonged to his father b^- 
been exchanged for yellow dross long ago, and Lauren^ ^ 
proposed to erect a house wherever I chose to have it, l7^-^^ 
the thought of residing anywhere but in the home of 
childhood was a future I could not contemplate. 

That childhood had been lonely, somewhat sad, ai^ 
altogether strange ; but we love our past lives as if th^i 
were buried friends, and we cherish a tenderness for ev^' 
the errors which marked them, which is scarcely compati 
with the propriety of thought, which should look askance ^ 
one's own delinquencies. Still more do we hallow the Sd 
that are associated with our past, and often the place th^^ 
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has witnessed our sorrow, is dearer than that which was the 

abode of vanished pleasures. Added to all that, I had been 

bom with a feline attachment (blind, unreasoning, animal in 

its nature) to locality, and to have transplanted the fibres of 

existing thought from my ancient home to any other house 

would have been to tear up the roots of life itself. Also, I 

^M not care for housekeeping, and preferred any seat at 

table to the one at its head, and Laurence readily yielded 

to the desire I expressed, that my position in the family 

should not be changed in any way. The Lady was particu- 

^ly pleased with my behaviour in this matter (perhaps she 

^Md feared that I might part her from Laurence), and wished 

to hurry on the wedding; but I could see no reason for 

haste, and composedly announced my intention of waiting 

^til the summer came round again, "when I would have 

^nipleted another year, and hoped to feel more capable 

of undertaking the grave responsibilities of matrimony. I 

^"'^ed also to have our new minister located in the manse, 

^hich had been undergoing a severe process of renovation, 

^j^ I had promised to act as Marion's bridesmaid too. All 

^pse weighty reasons helped my cause, and I had every- 

"^g my own way; so the winter glided past as other 

^^ssons had done, for nothing seemed different in our lives 

"r*only that the months went quicker than formerly, I 

bought ; and I tried — yes, I very earnestly tried — to mould 

^very wish after those of Laurence. 

He and I were busy for months adding little touches of 

^^ own to the final adornments of the manse, for we had 

^gged the young couple to leave such furnishings to us ; 

^d I can so easily recall the look of satisfaction that dwelt 

^Ji my good cousin's face while he was engaged in this 

^orJc. It often surprised me to discover what invention and 

Jeady talent he showed in choosing, fitting, and contriving, 

^ I had previously rather led myself to believe that his 

p^ius did not lie in practical directions. We were very 

'^Ppy preparing that pretty rustic home for our friends, and 

^'^Ce or twice — nay, I may as well confess, very, very often — 

^ondered why I did not desire to be busy about a similar 

"^^t for myself. 

^^iTie spring was far advanced when we gathered our 
^^^Jitry to welcome their new pastor and his wife, who had 
'^''^med from their honeymoon-trip, and were expected to 
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arrive in Vaalafiel on the afternoon of the day we bad 
appointed for the " gathering." I was determined to give 
the couple a regular ovation, for I did not know how to 
show sufficiently my joy that Marion would live on tKsC 
island. I felt so sure that it would be good for me to hav^ 
one like her so near; and I knew her father's daughtec^ 
could not but bring a blessing to our poor people athirst for^ 
the spiritual good which flows so benignly through sucb- 
ministering angels as she. 

All our plans were matured to satisfaction when the^^ 
young pair arrived. They came in a beautiful yacht that- 
was " dressed " for the occasion in a rainbow of flags, anS- 
as she glided up the voe a fleet of boats, manned by the^ 
stalwart fishermen of Vaalafiel, put off from the shore zxA- 
formed a procession in the yachf s wake. 

Marion's parents and sisters were on board, having com^ 
at our request, and arrived on shore in various boats ; bu*^ 
Laurence had reserved for himself, and a picked crew, th^ 
honour, of landing Mr Graeme and my dear Marion. I 
hugged her to my heart, and felt it grow more good as I 
looked in the pure face aglow with happiness. But I wa^ 
not allowed to keep her to myself one moment, for th^ 
beach was crowded by the people eager to greet the bride- 
I think the shy, sweet face, with its youthftil bloom, hacJ 
taken hold upon their rugged hearts, and they wanted to 
show her that they loved the minister's bonnie wife already^ 
for, with a happy blending of cordiality and deference, some 
of the older members of the congregation came forward and 
held out their hands to her with a " wish you joy, mem, an' 
the Lord bless your praitey coontenance." Then hand- 
shaking became general, and I trembled for Marion's little 
paws — ^their delicate kid gloves were hopelessly lost in three 
minutes. Some of the little children in their simplicity, and 
won by her gentle smile, held up rosy lips for Marion to 
kiss ; and I wondered what Miss Jardine would have said 
if she had seen how heartily the bride received each artless 
salutation. 

Mr Graeme's frank, hearty manner made him at home 
among his flock before an hour had passed ; and when we 
had given our gigantic party as much tea and bridescake as 
their modesty would receive, and had seen them all depart 
to their homes, we were fully convinced that the happy 
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-thought of Laurence had put the right man in the right 
place. 

We were on the shore saying adieu to Mr Weir and Co. 
in the evening, when Kate turned to me and said, "We 
have not heard your opinion of the * Seamew/ yet" And 
then my observations on the yacht were markedly called 
for. As I had noticed the vessel on her arrival very par- 
ticularly, I was quite ready with the enthusiastic admiration 
•which seemed expected from me. 

"I am so glad you approve my choice," said Aytoun, 
•** for, to tell the truth, I was rather nervous about the way I 
liad executed the commission." 

Here Laurence, who had been silently listening with an 
amused expression at my perplexity, drew me a little aside 
and told me that since I would not let him take me to a 
new home, he thought I might not object to owning a float- 
ing retreat for the time when storms on land grew beyond 
my endurance ! He had requested Aytoun to buy the 
yacht when he was last in Scotland. 

"The *Seamew' is a wedding gift to my Lady, and I 
knew you would like its first service to be the bringing home 
of the Graemes." 

Oh, how good he was ! I more than ever felt that I was 
not worthy of his exceeding love ; and somehow every new 
proof of it weighed like a dull pain upon my breast 
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AURENCE and I were walking home from churc 
on the Sabbath evening following the introductioi 
of our new minister. We were talking of th 
happy young couple who had set out on their lifi 
journey with such quiet, loving trust in God and each other^: 
which conversation naturally brought Laurence to speak (^^ 
ourselves ; and very soon he asked me if I had any objec- 
tions to choosing my approaching birthday for the time of 
our marriage. I would not call that an ill-omened day, be- 
cause I had lately been making a great many resolutions 
against taking notice of superstitious ideas and observances. 
My cousin had been very patient, and I was not in a re- 
bellious mood just then, so I said it should be as he 
wished. 

If ever a portion of my life had gone past like an unreal 
dream (for some dreams are real enough in the suflFering 
they cause), the weeks preceding that eventful day went 
so. Yet the shadowy musings in which I indulged were too 
vague and strange to impress themselves on memory. 

I got through a great deal of " fitting-on," which was not 
a pleasant process; and I was summoned to the Lady's 
presence frequently to pass judgment on trinkets and tiie 
like. Why is it considered necessary to put every yoimg 
woman about to marry through such torturing ordeals, 
for ninety-nine out of every hundred such victims profess. 
themselves tired to death before half of the trousseau has 
come home from the milliner? Lily and Kate, already 
feeling themselves to be experienced in bridal matters, 
buzzed about me perpetually with interminable webs of tulle 
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'3Jid brocaxle, which drew from Laurence a comic sketch 

representing Kate as a caterpillar preparing a silk gown for 

-a frigid brown crysalis, while Lily appeared as a spider 

iDusily weaving a gossamer veil for a poor silly fly ! We 

laughed over the picture, yet I was afraid to ask my cousin 

af he had hid a meaning under the jest. I thought he had. 

I do not know what became of him during these weeks, but 

-I suppose he believed himself to be de trap at that period. 

J did not seek him out, and with generous consideration for 

itny peculiarities, Laurence did not claim the society of his 

fcride^ect as he might have done. 

All the old women in the island seemed to consider it 
incimibent on them to present us with gifts of their own manu- 
i^turing — for which we paid more than they were worth ! 
— ^and very soon the younger members of the community 
;and the fishermen followed suit ; and before long the ac- 
<ciiinulation of Shetland knitting in our possession would have 
-gone fiar towards converting the bales of such articles which 
.fill city shops into the genuine island produce which they 
pretend to be. As for the dried fish and queer sea mixtures 
that found their way to the Ha'-hoose then, I can only say 
that the Lady lost all patience over them; so, secretly and 
in hasten she packed the greater portion into hampers and 
-.sent them for a voyage out to the haaf. The " Seamew " 
returned, but the hampers did not ; so I hope the fishes re- 
-<x>gn]sed their kindred after its intimate acquaintance with 
land and peat smoke. 

Mam Osla*s gift was characteristic, for it was a wonderful 

-charm which her grandmother had received from a trow 

under somewhat mysterious, and not particularly well 

.a.uthenticated circumstances. She assured me that it was a 

perfect protection fi"om all misfortunes, and I could not vex 

my dear old nurse by slighting what she looked upon as the 

"b^ boon I could possibly receive; but when I told Laurence 

-about it the foreboding sadness came into his eyes, and he 

- said gravely, " You may need a guard, Inga ; you may find 

trouble approaching nearer than is pleasant I wish I had 

feith in Mam Osla's charm, and I would beg you to wear it 

-always." 

" I shall need no better charm than your love," was the 
-^2S<»newhat sentimental answer he got, and which seemed to 
-a&rd him a great deal of satisfaction. 
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We did not see much of Aytoun during all that time, as 
he was professionally engaged from morning to night ; and 
when he came to Vaalafiel his time was chiefly spent with 
his sister. I scarcely know how it happened that he and I 
had never had a moments private conversation since my 
engagement became public, and he had never said a word 
to me about it But I knew he had congratulated Laurence 
very heartily, and in doing so had said some pretty words . 
about his pet lamb. I could appreciate praise from lips that 
never condescended to pay compliments, but I think I was 
rather glad that I had been spared Aytoun's personal greet- 
ings on the subject The first time I saw him alone was on 
the wedding day itself. We had all agreed that the 
marriage was to be a very quiet affair, with no guests 
except the Weirs, and this made it easy to dispense with a 
good many of the ordinary formalities. Little Madge Weir 
was the solitary bridesmaid, who would accompany me into 
the drawing-room, where Mr Graeme would perform the 
simple Scotch ceremony. But I had forgotten that I had 
no male relation to lead me in, and was waiting to be fetched, 
in blessed forgetfulness of that portion of the proceedings 1 
I believe, if I had any thoughts about it at all, that I 
expected that the Lady would send a maid to say I was 
** wanted," and I would walk quietly down stairs and be 
married to my cousin. 

But wee Madge was sharper than I — " Who is to give 
you away?" she cried, as we two sat in my room waiting 
the summons from the Powers below ; and before I had time 
to reply, or do more than send one lightening thought to 
the parent upon whose arm I should have leant that day, 
a knock at the door announced the messenger of Fate. 
Aytoun came in smiling. 

" The Lady has sent me to represent your next of kin, 
dear child." 

Madge flew to the dressing-room for flowers, &c., which 
had been solemnly intrusted to her care, and Aytoun said 
with his usual comic-seriousness. " Are you quite ready for 
the sacrifice, pet lamb ? " 

There seemed something more than jest in his words, for 
he added hastily in an earnest tone, and in answer to some 
appeal he read in my face — " I won't take you down if you 
don't want to go." 
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I fancied just then that I felt my real, wilful, childish self 
slip into the "chapelle," steal along the vault, reach its 
" floating retreat," and glide over the sea slowly — slowly and 
silently — ^to a far land. And if that was the foolish Inga of 
old (as I hope it must'have been) then some one thoroughly 
acquainted with the conventionalities took her bouquet from 
Madge, and disposed fan and gloves with due propriety. 
Some one, whose heart had learned the regulation beat, laid 
a quiet hand on Aytoun's arm and composedly entered the 
drawing-room. Some one who intended to proceed in the 
way a woman should go, and knew exactly what she was 
expected to do, walked calmly to the side of Laurence, and 
" before all these witnesses " pledged herself to be his faith- 
ful wife. 

The remaining months of that placid northern summer 
was spent hy Laurence and myself on the sea, for one point 
of similarity between us was a passion for marine life. The 
lazy contemplative existence on board a yacht during mild 
weather agreed admirably with his languid invalid habits, 
and suited my dreamy metaphysical turn of mind also. I 
read poetry to Laurence, and he drew sketches for me, and 
we never found time on board the " Seamew " hang heavy 
on our hands. There was a never-failing source of interest 
in watching the changeful face of the deep, whose aspects 
are more varied, and tenfold more wonderful, than those of 
the land, and we drew from that marvellous world of waters 
an inexhaustable supply of food for our thoughts. Our con- 
versation seldom diverged into the interchange of personal 
confidence, and we were neither of us demonstrative by 
nature ; yet we were happy in each other's society, although 
our honeymoon possessed none of the sweet madness which 
generally characterises that lunar episode so justly dreaded 
by practical people, so rapturously anticipated by romantic 
folk, so wistfully regretted by both when the wear and tear 
of long years and burdensome existence have borne those 
blissful days of early married life into the Past I can truth- 
fully affirm, in spite of all my vague forebodings, in spite of 
all my doubting fears, that our *f wedding trip '' was, what it 
surely is to everyone, the sunniest, holiest period of young 
life ; and it was with sincere regret that I saw the autumn 
skies begin to threaten tempestuous weather, which com- 
pelled Laurence to order our fairy-ship to turn for home. 
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We had been cruising among the Norway fiords and up 
the Baltic, and were returning home by a detour along the 
coast of Holland. One afternoon our vessel, almost be- 
calmed, was creeping very slowly past a dreary shore^ where 
very few human habitations could be descried. Laurence 
had been reclining under an awning for some hours, watch- 
ing in a dreamy mood the monotonous stretch of land along 
which we were drifting. 

There was nothing either notable or picturesque in the 
scene through which we were passing, and the pencil, which 
was seldom out of his fingers, wandered in a listless, 
mechanical way over the drawing paper. 

"What can you see that, is worth copying?" I said, look- 
ing over his shoulder ; but to my intense surprise I observed 
that points of the landscape were fixed on the paper before 
we had approached them. 

" Are you a wizard, Laurence, or have you borrowed my 
old gift of second sight ? Do you know you have drawn 
half-a-dozen places before you were near enough to guess 
even at their appearance." 

Laurence looked up at me with the wistful, far-oflf expres- 
sion that dwells in a prisoned falcon's eye, and which woke 
a great pity in my heart 

" I feel," he answered slowly, " as if I were in a strange 
dream. I must have been here before, for I am persuaded 
I sketched this coast years and years ago. Oh, Inga ! how 
weak I am, my memory is a wreck, my whole life a mis- 
fortune, I am no fit husband for you." 

He buried his face in his hands, and I saw the tears 
trickle among his fingers. I was quite taken by surprise at 
such unwonted emotion, and Laurence had seemed so 
serenely happy since our marriage that I had never supposed 
he had one sad thought about anything. This was the first 
allusion he had ever made to the unfortunate state of his 
health, and he little dreamed that I knew the cause, nor do 
I suppose did he retain a full knowledge of it himself. With 
deep compassion I knelt beside him, and in wifely fashion 
drew his hands and bowed head to my heart, while from its 
depths there rose a cry of thankfiilness that it was thus given 
to me to shield and to comfort a guiltless sufferer fi-om the 
crime of Cain. 

As gently as possible I told Laurence that I knew a part 
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\i his affliction, and of the dark troubles of our family. I 
old him what I sincerely believed that he — and he alone — 
^as the husband God meant for me, and that we were 
eveiything to each other, since no one in all the world but 
ourselves two could appreciate each other's position. With 
a, tenderness which heaven knows was genuine I told him 
the full extent of his constitutional weakness (of which he 
had never been exactly conscious, and which Aytoun had 
named as an afflicting disease), and I begged with tears 
that he would trust everything to me, and let me be his 
support and helpmeet since Providence had made us what 
we were to one another. 

Laurence trembled when I alluded to the terrible events 
so long since past, but he gradually became calm as I pro- 
ceeded, and when I had ended what I wished to say he 
touchingly thanked me for love and sympathy, asking me to 
be patient with his failings, and to believe that if he had not 
l3een ignorant of the truth, and blinded by the passion which 
had grown with his years and was part of his existence, he 
would have s6en that he was not the one for me. What 
could I say, remembering, as I did, the conflicting feelings 
with which I had engaged myself to him ? I could only 
repeat that he was very dear to me, and that I meant to be 
'^, loving wife. 

Our conversation had led us far from its original topic ; 
.but, lifting up a blank leaf from the sketching-book, Lau- 
rence now said, — " You spoke of second sight I will draw 
here what I believe we will see in the morning," and in a 
few minutes there grew under his touch the picture of a large 
lonely house, standing on a bleak headland overlooking the 
sea. There was something wonderfully desolate and grim 
about the building, part of which seemed in ruins, while fast 
.shut doors and bars of iron crossing the windows added to 
its surly appearance. There was no garden or wall around 
the house, which stood about a stone's throw from the beach 
where some fishing boats were lying. 

With a few rapid strokes Laurence sketched a yacht at 
.anchor. It was schooner-rigged, with raking spars, and 
.not unlike the " Seamew " in its general appearance. Then 
followed a boat pulling landwards. He was beginning to 
iill the vacant thwarts with rowers, when some terrible chord 
of memory was struck, and, with that bitter cry which I had 
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heard before and knew too well, he fell back in convulsions. 
The attack only lasted a few moments, but he was quite ex- 
hausted, and I was obliged to have him carried to his cabin, 
where he immediately fell into a heavy sleep. 

I had watched the progress of the picture with intense 
interest, for, ever since Laurence had hinted at the pKDSsibility 
of his having visited the locality before, there had been 
growing in my mind a belief that we were nearing the scene 
of my father's captivity and death. This supposition became 
a reality when I beheld the effect which Laurence's attempt 
to revive his recollections had upon himself, and as I watched 
beside the sleeping invalid I tried to determine what my 
next step should be. Ought I to stop the yacht and go on 
shore to prosecute inquiries on the subject nearest my heart, 
regardless of the consequences to Laurence or anyone else? 
That such might be very serious I could not doubt after 
what I had just witnessed; but had I not deliberately 
avowed to. the Lady that that was what I meant to do soona* 
or later, and dared I let slip such an opportunity of dis- 
covering the fate of my unfortunate father ? I tried to con- 
jecture what Aytoun would have counselled me to do, and 
vainly longed that he had been near to help me in such a 
trying dilemma. Thus, many hours were spent in distracting 
thoughts — now resolving on one line of action, again reject- 
ing that for what seemed a wiser plan, then carried on a 
flood of conflicting ideas beyond all power of reasoning. 
At last the daylight, and a fresh breeze coming laughing 
over the waves on the wings of the sunbeams, recalled me 
to myself, and, hurriedly finding my way up the companion, 
I started our captain by appearing beside him on the deck 
like a " pale passing ghost." 

" Is Mr Traquair worse?" he anxiously inquired. 

I could not reply just then, for my gaze was eagerly fixed 
on the coast along which the "Seamew" was now rapidly 
gliding. The land was near, and as the morning was im- 
clouded we could easily discern all objects on shore. There 
lay the dark headland, the old prison-like building, and the 
boats among the pebbles, all exactly as Laurence had 
painted them. But, strangest fact of any, I seemed all at 
once to be convinced that there also lay the secret of my 
father's fate — the story that had shadowed my life, and was 
likely to shadow it for all time coming. 
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But with this mysterious impression came the whisper of 
a better angel, saying that my first duty was not to the un- 
known parent but to my husband. I had never called 
Laurence by that name, had never felt that it was appro- 
priate, for he seemed so much my kind cousin still, but now 
the word assumed a significance that had not occurred to 
me before. Turning to the captain I told him that my 
husband was still asleep, and that I was extremely anxious. 
on his account, and therefore desired that the yacht should 
take advantage of the favourable breeze and make straight 
for Shetland without one instant's delay, and omitting to- 
skirt the English coast as had been our intention. A few 
words to the helmsman soon sent the "Seamew" running 
before the wind across the German Ocean, and the secret 
almost within my grasp was once more beyond reach. I 
waited on deck until the land was but a streak on the horizon, 
then with a heart weighed down by despondency I sought 
our cabin. 

Laurence met me in the saloon looking pale but con- 
valescent, and seemingly quite ignorant of the occurrences 
of the previous evening. It was therefore necessary that I 
should explain in part my reasons for commanding a change- 
of route. Laurence asked anxiously if he had been ill again, 
as he had no recollection of what had happened since the 
previous afternoon ; and after the way we had talked on the 
subject I was not afraid to tell him that such had been the 
case, and that I had ordered the yacht home. He leant 
trustingly on my arm for a moment, and said how blessed 
he was in having me for a guide and comforter, but added^. 
with a weary sigh, " I do trust, Inga that you will not long 
be troubled with such a charge.'' He went on deck then 
before I could take in the meaning of his words, and I 
hastily gathered the sketches of yesterday, secreting them in 
my own desk. Laurence had forgotten their existence, and 
never missed them from that day to this. 

The breeze which had come so opportunely continued to 
follow us until it had wafted the vessel within shelter of our 
own voe. There we were received with warmest welcomes,, 
which, however, did not remove a certain depression which 
had crept over the spirits of both Laurence and myself ever 
since that scene in the yacht The Lady was quite affec- 
tionate to us both, but I again turned from her with the old 
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instinctive dread, and courted the perpetual society of my 
husband with a haunting presentiment of I-knew-not-what 
for ever before my mind. I heard that we were talked 
about as a couple of most devoted lovers made for each 
other, and one in heart, soul, and character. It was only 
in the secret unsatisfied depths of the woman's breast that 
there dwelt a consciousness of something very different from 
such a picture — ^something wanting in an union which out- 
wardly looked so perfect — ^though what that something was 
I could not define, and, to tell the truth, had never dared 
•to realize. Whatever it was it did not prevent our living 
in perfect harmony, and I am quite sure Laurence never 
learned that I was dropping one by one the fairy-golden 
<ireams of youth while teaching myself to be " his faithW 
wife." 

"If matrimony knocks the buzz out of every one, St 
Magnus preserve me from getting married," cried Kate one 
evening which she had vainly spent in trying to persuade 
Marion and myself into joining some madcap adventure. 
" Fancy Inga refusing to steer a cranky boat; fancy Marion 
declining a moonlight excursion. I suppose one needn't 
;attempt coaxing the laird and minister who have absorbed 
all your spirit into their own phlegmatic dispositions. Really 
I could cry with vexation;" and Kate hugged us both with a 
joy in her eyes that was the very reverse of tearful. Marion's 
smile was full of contented happiness, and mine was — ^what? 
So Kate returned to JewbadaaJ to say that the two young 
wives across the water had settled down into the meekest 
models of commonplace matronhood it had ever been ho* 
^ood (or bad) fortune to meet, and that there was nothing 
more to be expected from them, for their line of conduct 
was only to be read in the eyes of Hugh Graeme and 
Laurence Traquair ! 
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"the sweetest blossom in spring's crown."' 

INTER set in with all the blustering rapidity whicb 
marks its approach in Shetland, and the many 
new duties which unconsciously devolved upon me- 
monopolised the greater part of my time. Al- 
though I had so earnestly desired that my position in our 
household should not be changed, yet I found that the 
dignities of a higher title than " dear Miss Inga" were not 
easily set aside ; and it was truly gratifying to notice how 
readily our trusting dependants sought the help of their 
young mistress, as in former times they had claimed her 
sympathy, in preference to that of every one else. My 
mother did not interfere with any plans I proposed, and 
seemed as anxious to live on affectionate terms with me as- 
once she had been indifferent on the subject At first she 
seemed inclined to indulge in a little petty jealousy over the 
usurpation of her attendance on Laurence, but his own 
wishes were my weapons, and won for me an easy victory. 
I could not go back to old habits of roaming about the 
island alone and dreaming and playing, and there was some 
danger of my falling into the listless mode of life which is. 
too common among the ladies of Shetland. But Mr Graeme 
came to the rescue at that crisis. Marion and he had started 
schools, sewing clubs, mothers' meetings, singing classes, and" 
all the other aids to the advancement of religion which were 
so much wanted in Vaalafiel, and work was soon found for 
me in their fields of labour — I fear not such congenial work 
as I would have liked ; still it was something to do, and that 
was what I needed. Then Laurence began a number of 
improvements in the agricultural line, which were quite as 
much required as the spiritual weeding and sowing, and I 
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was continually being called upon to explain to some be- 
wildered islander " what the maister meant jthem ta da we 
the newfangled gear," and "why for should the rigs be 
delled afore the frost cam' ; why could they no be as they 
were till Voer time."* I was giving the Weirs an amusing 
description of the revolution going on when Aytoun struci 
in with a request that I would visit his sick since I had 
found my vocation to be attendance on the poor. This 
duty of his imposing I set about with cheerful sdacrity, and 
service done brought its own reward. Aytoun and I were so 
•engrossed by the manifold cares which called us in oppodte 
•directions, that we enjoyed very little interchange of friendli- 
ness after my return home, although I am sure we did not 
regard each other with less affection. Thus I had not been 
able to communicate with him regarding the sketches untfl 
a conversation about the state of Laurence's health brought 
up the subject. "You acted most wisely," Aytoun sajd, 
" and I cannot help saying that there must come a reward 
for the self-forgetful feeling which you showed. I will think 
over what you have told me, and try to find a way of using 
these additional links of the chain." 

But shortly after that the health of Laurence began to 
occupy my thoughts to the exclusion of all else. Since our 
return to Vaalafiel he had suffered frequently from giddiness 
and obscurity of vision. At first I fancied such S)niiptonis 
the effect of his prolonged stay on board the yacht, but when 
we observed their recurrence becoming more and more 
frequent, I took grave alarm, and insisted upon A)rtoun's 
professional services being called in. His keen observation, 
•combined with the knowledge he already possessed of 
Laurence's constitution, easily explained what was wrong, 
"but by no means relieved our anxiety. Aytoun's opinion 
was that the dreadful attacks to which his friend was sub- 
ject were taking deeper hold upon his delicate organisation. 
Change of scene and consultation with the world-known 
surgeons of Edinburgh was advised. So all our work at 
"home was laid aside, and once more my husband and I 
went sailing out into an unknown sea. The Faculty would 
not pronounce a verdict, but they advised our going for a 
long southern cruise, where Laurence would be among en- 

* Voer — seed time. 
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tirely new scenes, and have the benefit to be derived from a 
more invigorating climate than that of Shetland. The 
*' Seamew " carried us about the blue Mediterranean for six 
or eight long months, but Laurence did not get stronger, 
and his sight became at times so obscured that I had to lead 
him across the cabin. Yet we were happy, for the cheerful 
composure of his spirits never flagged, and I determinately 
shut my thoughts against one glance beyond the actual 
present The return of winter brought us home once more 
with no perceptible improvement in the invalid, and we 
agreed, by Aytoun's recommendation, to visit Edinburgh 
again as soon as the spring had sufficientiy advanced to 
make travelling practicable for Laurence. 

But when the time came which we had fixed upon for 
our voyage, a new life had dawned upon mine, which made 
it impossible for me to accompany my husband. I thought 
before the baby came that it would be a great trouble to 
me, for I had no half-aroused maternal instincts such as 
5ome girls possess, and had never touched a young infant 
in my life. Indeed I almost feared that the Lady's want of 
motherliness might have descended to me, for it was 
altogether left to Mam Osla to prepare for the expected 
heir of all the Hendersons, and I never entered into one of 
my good old nurse's plans about its advent 

But when a cooing velvet-eyed daughter lay in my arms, 
I knew that the chords between us were strong, as strong as 
love could make them — ^utterly unlike ,the ties which bound 
me to my mother. The Lady, unsympathetic as of old, 
regretted that our little one was not a son ; but Laurence 
felt with me, and I was fully satisfied, assuring myself that 
there should be no lack of love in the childhood of this girl, 
and that in her sunny youth I would see a reflection of what 
mine might have been. It seemed to be taken as a matter 
of course that my mother's name, which was also my own, 
would be bestowed upon the little heiress, but I named her 
*' Violet" She had come with the spring, it simple, lovely 
flower, whose advent was my crown of blessing. Mam Osla 
did not find my interest in the baby lacking now; and 
I rather think she would gladly have dispensed with the 
greater number of my suggestions regarding its manage- 
ment They were of that entirely Utopian character which 
young mothers are so fond of adopting, to the distress of 
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infants and indignation of nurses. " The Powers presenr 
the bairn," was an ejaculation to be heard in my room at aJ^ 
times, sometimes addressed to me, sometimes to Violet; ba'^ 
oftener in use when I claimed my right to do as I pleasec^ 
with my own child. " Miss Inga squeezes the mite as if i 
were a flower or a down pillow, and no a leevin* 
bairn," Mam told Laurence, pathetically; but he onl^ 
laughed, and said he supposed Miss Inga wouldn't hurt it^ 
and she comforted herself by telling us that " the maister s- 
no fey yet, he lets the jewel do as she plaises, just as much» 
as when she was his bit lassie, and no a douce wife." 

Mam had produced from some garret a cradle of larg^ 
dimensions and queer shape, which had served to addle th^ 
infant brains of four generations of Hendersons ; and this 
venerable servant of Morpheus became the centre of attrac- 
tion to all our household, until my radical propensities leci 
me to dress up a wee basket-nest that could be carried where- 
ever I went, and where Violet was oftener to be found than 
in her hereditary resting-place. 

The first question which we asked ourselves after the 
baby's advent had settied itself as a recognised familiar 
item in the household economy was, how to arrange that 
Laurence might not go on his journey alone. Aytoun told 
us he could accompany the yacht to Scotland, as he had 
been rather knocking under to hard work and needed a 
rest " But," he said, " my mother wishes me to take a run 
up the Rhine, to visit some relatives of hers who have an 
old castie in some tooth-torturing German locality, and I 
would not like to leave Traquair alone in Edinburgh." To 
our astonishment the Lady here briefly proposed to go with 
Laurence, which (when I came to think of it) was really the 
right thing for her to do in the circumstances, only we had 
got into the habit of believing that she was as much a 
fixture as our island itself, and therefore we had never 
entertained a thought of her going on such a journey. The 
difficulty was thus got over at once— only I am so glad to 
remember how much I regretted being unable to attend my 
husband on this expedition; and when the time for his 
departure arrived, I begged them to wait until the baby was 
older, and could allow me to go also. " It would not be 
wise to wait ; and you are adding to your husband's pain," 
my mother said, very harshly; but the pity in Aytoun's 
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eyes showed me that her remark was just, so I let Laurence 
go, with my prayers following him. 

Aytoun's continental tour brought back with vivid force 
to my mind the incidents which had shortened our first 
voyage in the " Seamew." It also suggested a means of 
gaining further information on the subject, which was woven 
like a dark thread through all the fabric of my thoughts. 
With some difficulty I managed to secure a private interview 
with Aytoun, to whom I showed Laurence's drawings. I 
told you I had already given the circumstances under which 
they were sketched. Then scarcely waiting for my friend's 
fiirtiier comments, I asked him, with all the undisciplined 
eagerness of former days, to aid me along this latest step of 
the dark way. He very cordially agreed to do all in his 
power towards the desired end, and carried off the sketches 
for his further guidance. 

The " Seamew " started on her voyage, and I was left 
alone at Vaalafiel with my precious baby. Ah ! Violet — 
my bonnie Violet ! — unwittingly I named her after the flower 
that never sees the year's fruition. 

A few weeks of perfect calm enjoyment of all the winsome 
ways of my unfolding blossom soon glided past. The 
weekly budget from Scotland always brought letters from 
Laurence and my mother. The former wrote briefly, for 
his eyes could not bear any strain upon them ; but his notes 
always ended with some inexpressibly tender allusion to our 
little daughter. I never had had any doubt regarding the 
strength of his attachment to myself, but I was nevertheless 
greatly comforted by every token of its existence Before I 
wais his wife, it pained me to see how entirely his happiness 
was boimd up in mine, but it was all different now : I craved 
to know that his hopes were being fulfilled, and my atone- 
ment was no childish dream ; and it was an especial con- 
solation to feel that the baby was a bond of love between us 
which nothing could break — it was an anchor-chain which 
held my pilotless boat from drifting on an aimless course. 
The Lady sent me voluminous accounts, by Laurence's 
desire, of their daily occupations, and especially the opinions 
of the medical authorities, which on the whole were not so 
encouraging as they had been on the previous year. Still 
the doctors would not say that my poor husband must 
remain a confirmed invalid. He was young, and there was 
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great hope, if his mind could be kept free from all anziety, 
and every depressing influence removed from his way. The 
words he had said on board the yacht frequently obtruded 
themselves upon my memory when I read the letters that 
brought me ^ose opinions ; but I put all anxious thoughts 
aside, and merely lived in the silent transport of young 
motherhood. 

Mam Osla had marvelled that I " took to " the baby so 
speedily, but ventured on a wild remonstrance when she 
saw me receive Violet from her little maid, and ride off on 
a sure-footed pony, with the wee white blossom nestling on 
my riding-habit. But when the good old soul beheld the 
basinette set between the thwarts of a cockle-shell boat, 
while mother and child were launched alone upon the sea, 
then her fears and protests rose beyond her will or reason^ 
and the prayers she poured forth were addressed indiscrind* 
nately to Odin, Freya, St Mangus, and the Heaven to whidi 
Christians cry, with a plentiful interlarding of " the Powers 
preserve my bairns," between each petition. "Ye*re as 
witless as your infant. Miss Inga; wha but a water-spirit 
like yourser wad take a chrism bairn such a gait" But I 
laughed at old Mam's fears, and would not be parted from 
Violet for half a moment ; so, as a last forlorn hope. Mam 
took to weaving spells for our preservation, which I think 
restored the dear creature's equinimity somewhat. I cairied 
my baby to all the old haunts, and thus her angel-presence 
became associated with my past life— casting the halo of 
her purity upon every chequered memory ; yet, eveh then, 
when I had so much cause for thankfulness, my heart forgot 
to sing its anthem. Oh ! and in that mother joy I forgot 
the father I had longed to know as much as I forgot th« 
Father that was over all. 






CHAPTER XVII. 

DOMING IN UNTO THE DARKNESS — GOING OUT INTO THE 

LIGHT." 

HE " Seamew" had been gone some months before 
I heard from Aytoun, but at last came his letter — 
brief, but kind, and full of intense interest, for he 
said : — " I found the locality you described ; and 
le sketches easily led me to the exact place you wished me 
> seek. There I discovered all that you long to know; 
lit I dare not commit to the postal uncertainties of Shet- 
tnd the important matters I have to communicate. Only 
lis much I can say, his history was not so black as it was 
mntedf You understand what I mean. Can you yet a 
ittle longer possess your soul in patience ? I leave for 
Scotland almost immediately, and will return home as I 
^ame with dear old Laurence." 

When I received and read this letter I was sitting in the 
arden with the exquisite tints of our summer evening bathing 
U and ocean in the beauty of heaven. The parting light 
a^ed like the glory of a saint about the face of Violet, 
lo lay sleeping on my knee ; and it seemed just tjien to' 
y exalted fancy that the mellow rays were golden messengers 
tiween my father and my child. 

1 know iiffiu that those sunbeams were ministers of Our 
yther above, sent to bear my baby to His bosom. Violet ! 
i^^let! my springtide flower! She had only learned to 
Vile into my face, and yet I loved her more than I cared 
** the the friends of all my life. I had no warning of what 
^^ coming. Not even one of those half-formed presenti- 
^nts that I had been accustomed to rely upon as infallible 
^imations of approaching trouble. No ! I daily, hourly, 
^^amed and planned for Violet's future as if I were her 
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Creator, and might mould her destiny to my wilL Passion- 
ate Love had drawn a veil between my eyes and w?iat might 
be, and never once had I associated one thought of blight 
or fading with my fair flower. As I continued musing over 
Aytoun's letter, Mam Osla came and stood by me, and with an 
awestruck look, drew my attention to the "Jacob's Ladder" 
stretching between my sleeping child and the sinking sun. 
" Your fancies are as strange as mine. Mam Osla — ^before 
that stream of light became steady, I called it angels 
ascending and descending, and now you call it the path 
they tread." 

" Aa body keens," she whispered, " that yon light is the 
ladder let doon, an' some soul is sure ta walk by it into gloiy 
— ^but" — ^with a startled cry — "what ails the bairn, oh, Miss 
Inga, what ails your bairn?" 

Violet ! There was a pitiful echo of that cry which I had 
thrice heard from the father's lips, then a shiver of the tiny 
limbs, with a convulsive tremor of the sweet features, and 
the blossom of my life was folded in the serene composure 
of the dead. 

I had never seen death before, yet \ recognised its- 
presence ; and although Mam Osla (who was an intelligeni, 
as well as experienced, nurse, and understood the manage- 
ment of infantile complaints thoroughly) tried every means- 
to resuscitate the poor baby's life, I knew it could not bfc- 
done. That one lightning stroke had rent the veil front 
my vision, and I knew that the child had been taken- 
because I was not worthy to own so precious a thing ai^ 
she. 

Mrs Weir and Marion came to me with all the womanljT' 
sympathy of their loving natures, but my soul seemed wrappeS- 
in an icy loneliness of its own that rejected even the cott — 
solations of religion, and I shudder now to think of tb^ 
state my mind was in at that time. 

Mr Graeme did all the brotherly services of which I stooci 
in need. It was he^ who wrote the sad news to Laurence 
and others, and who managed all arrangements for the buri*^ 
of my hope. 

Although I knew that our Violet was a withered blossa^^ 
that would never bloom on earth, I do not think that ^ 
quite realised my loss until I left her lying below the swaX 
The minister and his wife evidendy knew that the nam 
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influences of so sudden a blow had prevented me at first 
from suffering as I might have done, and they dreaded that 
an awakening would come when I returned to the desolate 
home. They remained with me all that day, and only left 
wiA reluctance when the evening was far advanced, and my 
desire to be alone had been mournfully expressed. 

Mechanically I extinguished the parlour lamps and went 
up to my room, where good Mam Osla was lingering 
with, I dare say, some hope that she could comfort her 
"baim" by weeping over her. But not even the dear old 
nurse, to whom Violet had brought so much joy, could help me 
in that extremity; therefore, bidding her good night, I closed 
the door, and sat down to grasp if possible the reality of 
what had happened. But my eye fell on the wee deserted 
bassinette, thrust, evidently in haste, by some well-meaning 
hand into the lumber closet, whose door had been left half 
<?)en. The dainty white silk and blue ribbons, with the 
pure lace that mother-pride had hung so lovingly around its 
darling's rest, looked strangely out of place among the 
faded ^<?^m that lay in a confused mass around; and all 
Ae pent-up passion of my heart rushed out at the sight of 
Ae empty nest from which my birdling had flown for ever. 
With something like a fierce despair I dragged the tiny 
cradle back to its place beside my bed. Then, with face 
^d hands and breaking bosom pressed to the pillows, I 
felt the agony which only mothers know pass over me like a 
great sea. 

How long I lay crushed down below that mighty flood I 
^nnot tell, probably for some hours, but a slight noise in 
^^e room, with an impression that there was an unseen wit- 
'^ess of my anguish, drew my attention, and hastily rising 
J^m the ground I stood face to face with a stranger. He 
"^ evidently wished to avoid my observation, and when I 
^[jnied had made a movement towards the closet door, 
^ough which he had entered. But the desire to retreat 
^^ passed as ihstantaneously as it had come, and when I 
•^ned my feet he was standing with outstretched hands, 
'^d a look of yearning affection, gazing on my face. 

If y heart said in one wild throb who that stranger was. 

^^dman, or murderer, or both. I neither cared nor feared. 

^nly knew that I had found my father, and clung to his 

^'^astwith rapturous delight. The dark hair which had 
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assodating sin and violence with one like him. He looked, 
indeed, all that my childhood s fancy had pictm-ed him to 
be, with only the difference which years would bring. I 
suppose the earnest gaze so riveted on him found a way 
through the closed lids and woke his sleeping soul, for 
my £ther looked up brighdy, as if in response to some 
invisible call 

" I was very tired my daughter, and it was so restful to be 
near you. I had not slept for some nights." 

" I ought to have remembered that it might be sa I 
hope none of that time was spent in the island." 

" Oh, no ; I only arrived an hour or two before you (^ 
covered me. I had to be cautious in approaching Vaalafiel, 
and waited to run my boat into the hdyer imder cover of 
the darkness. I do not know if yoiu* friend, Dr. Weir, has 
written to you of his finding me in that place which your 
husband sketched." 

" He only told me he had found out your history. I had 
not hoped to find a living father, although at one time a 
wild supposition did enter my mind that such a thing was 
possible." 

" Ah, little daughter, it was the hearing from your good 
friend of all your longings after me that brought me here. 
I should not have come — I risk fearful consequences in 
coming — ^but the vision which was conjured up before my 
mind when the story oiyourXii^ was given became too much 
for me, and I resolved upon seeing you at all hazards." 

Even then I did not ask an explanation, for the faith in 
him whispered that my father would make it all plain wheT^ 
and how he chose, and the next moment some one knocking 
at the door called my attention. 

I found Mrs Weir waiting for me. She had come across 
so early hoping to wile me away from home for a short time^ 
but when she found me resolved upon remaining in the Ha'— 
house, and wearing an air of restless excitement, she seemed- 
to think I must be bordering on brain fever or the like, and 
tried hard to persuade me to allow Lily or Kate to keep me 
company for even a day or two. But the more it was 
])lanned to invade my solitude, the more determinately did 
I oppose the dear lady's schemes, until at last she left, evi- 
(lentiy believing that I was either very ill or very wicked; 
and much as I valued Mrs Weir's good opinion, 1 was quite 
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different at that time to what she thought, so that I were 
ft alone and at liberty to return to my father. 

There was no second interruption to our communion until 
was summoned to dinner, and then I think Mam Osla 
dieved I was going niad quite, for she looked aghast as I 
idiscriminately gathered a number of dishes, which I fancied 
ly father would like, on a tray and carried it to Laurence's 
oom, carefully locking the door after me. Mam did not 
enture to remonstrate or to follow, but in the evening when 
'. brought back the empty plates she looked at them with a 
)iizzled stare and then said to me — " I wid be glad ta think 
^e had taken a gude dinner, my ain jewel, if it wasna that 
'• fear ye're fey, — and why should ye be carrying things 
tboot for yoursel' when sae mony o' us wid be prood to 
iairve ye. I wish ye had gaen wi' Mrs Weir, for I canna 
hink its gude for you ta sit ower the perrie afF-pits that maun 
nind you sairly o' her that wore them; an' it maks my heart 
•reep tagether when I come by the door an' hear you spake- 
ipaken as if till a Christian body, when a' folk keens that 
here's nane ta tak heed o' what ye say unless it be her 
ingel." 

These remarks of Mam's rather startled me, for I saw 
hat my father's presence might be suspected through her 
wxiety about me, and through well-meant attempts to draw 
J^e from the solitude I had chosen \ but I was also touched 
>y her affectionate solicitude, and replied as kindly as pos- 
ible: — "You must not think that I am hurting myself. 
-00k at me. Don't I seem better already ? All I want is 
iJst to be quiet and by myself for a little, and I shall regain 
pints shortly. I am sure that is best. So do, like my own 
"ood Mam, keep people away, and tell them you know I 
Oi better left alone at present, and I promise you I will be 
ke myself again in a few days." 

** Ye'll ha'e your ain wey, my bairn. I wis it may be a' 
?ht ; but it's no me that '11 cross a thought o' yours > an' 
^ take notice that no a life sail come your gait till ye bid 
exn." 

Accordingly Mam Osla barred the way to my retreat for 
Whole week, and congratulated herself and me upon the 
Suit of such a wise mode of procedure. That peace and a 
^asure of happiness had returned to me was true enough, 
It the dear old nurse little knew from what source I drew 
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them. From a hint she dropped I understood * diat she 
supposed I was pra^-ing aloud when die sound of a voice 
was heard in that closed chamber. Wdl had it been for me 
fdien heavier trials came, if I had been gathering strength 
in that way. 

I do not know what my father and I talked about during 
all that time. I think he led me to ^leak a great deal 
about myself, for I remember many a smile;, and many a 
tear, and many a soft pressure bestowed in re^xmse to some 
anecdote of my past experience. He never tired of hearing 
the veriest trifles I had to relate, and I sat on his knee widi 
my head nestling on his shoulder, and talked on and on in 
perfect confidence that every w^ord I spoke was addressed to 
an interested listener. We never touched upon Ats story at 
all, for he seemed to be deferring that to some stated timc^ 
and the only variety that broke upon our conversations was 
the "good-night" partings and brief inta^als when I went 
each morning to visit the grassy bed of my lost Violet. But 
our mutual enjoyment of each other's society needed no 
external aids to enhance its pleasure ; and though the days 
were spent in such monotonous seclusion, they fled on swift, 
glad wings, and I wondered how they went so quickly. 

A week had gone past in this way when I went down in 
the morning to find the mail-bag Lying beside our tea-service, 
and knowing that the letters probably contained answers to 
the announcement of baby's departure (sent a fortnight 
before), I opened my despatches at once. The Lady's letter 
was a conventional formula which I scarcely read. It con- 
tained one important piece of intelligence, however. It was 
this: — "We were almost ready to leave for home when Mr 
Graeme's sad letter reached us, and now Laurence insists 
upon our starting at once. Unfortunately there is litde 
more benefit to be expected from remaining here, for your 
husband's health does not improve. Dr Weir arrived from 
Germany a few days ago, and I am glad to say is returning 
with us. • You may therefore expect the "Seamew" very 
shortly after you receive this, and I do trust you are being 
supported, and will be able to receive your husband with 
some degree of composure. He is dreadfully crushed by 
the loss of his child, more so than is usually with fathers, and 
his health demands our utmost fortitude. Therefore I hope 
you will be able to control your naturally impulsive feelings^ 
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and support him in his sorrow," &c, &:c. Poor Laurence I 
He only wrote a few agitated words, yet in the midst of his 
deep anguish he said he " thanked God it was not his wife, 
his dear Inga, who had been taken." Was she thankftd? 
Aytoun did not \nite, but merely sent me some sweet 
violets, crushed 3et fragrant, withered yet beautiful ; signi- 
ficant in their voiceless eloquence, and carrying the comfort 
of sympathy better than any words could have done. 

I conveyed the letters widi the tea-tray to the room where 
my fether was concealed, and while he was partaking of 
some food I read the Lady's letter to him. An unpleasing 
expression of contempt and aversion flitted across his mobile 
features as I repeated her hackneyed phrases of condolence, 
but when I came to what she said about the immediate 
return home of the " Seamew," he started up with an ex- 
clamation of alarm, and walked restiessly about the room, 
looking out at the window once or twice as if he feared to 
see the yacht drop anchor in the voe at any moment 

I could not bear to see him act so like a hunted felon,, 
and stole close to his side, clinging about him with all the 
love and confidence that in my heart I felt he deserved. 
Then he said abruptiy, " Little daughter, our time together 
is short, and you have not heard my story yet; but hear it 
you must Can you bear to listen now?" Oh, yes! I could 
bear to hear anything that fell from those dear lips that I 
loved so passionately, and I never removed a trusting gaze 
from his face while he narrated what I ought to have known 
all along. I will give the story as nearly as possible in my 
fathei^s own words, as if he were speaking to you. He told 
it in a low tone and in disconnected sentences, almost devoid 
of all emotion. He had evidendy conned it over so fre- 
quently that it had become stereot)rped on his memory; 
but, after all, there was not much to tell that Aytonn and I 
had not discovered or conjectured already. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 
"the gate ajar is opened wide." 



•it 




ITTLE daughter, I want you to clearly under- 
stand, at the very beginning, that the closest 
friendship subsisted between your husband's 
^ father and myself. We were really unselfishly 
fond of each other, as fond as any brothers could be ; and 
it seemed quite natural that when he fell in love with one 
Miss Henderson I should do the same with her sister. Will 
you also particularly remember that I loved your mother at 
the time of our marriage, and fully believed that my affec- 
tion was returned. Traquair married a few months before 
I did, and we greatly regretted that family arrangements 
made it necessary that our homes should be far apart The 
sist.ers also felt the separation keenly, and I thought that 
was why my wife fell into very low spirits shortly after our 
imarriage. 

"Traquair lived most happily in his southern home for 
some years, but I had not much felicity in mine, having dis- 
covered that the Lad/s affection had been of a very 
transient nature. I would not speak of your mother thus to 
you if I did not quite understand your sentiments towards 
both your parents. I do not desire to blame her — perhaps 
my own attachment was none of the deepest, only I am sure 
I would have loved her more, and did try to win her con- 
fidence ; but men are not like women in their love, it soon 
dies when it does not meet a full return. We were evidently 
not suited to each other, and after a very short period of 
* doubtful bliss ' we settled down into a mutual indifference, 
which prevented anything like angry scenes or food for 
scandal. She spent her time in looking after her tenantry 
in a slow, listless way, leaving our child to the entire care of 
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servants. I was not naturally fond of children, but I began 
to notice that the baby had a wistful way of looking after 
people as if it were searching for some one to pet it, and 
this thought woke a strong pity and affection in my hearts 
I had till then amused myself and killed time by prosecuting 
the sculptor's art, but I laid that work aside and devoted 
myself to my winsome wee girl. Little daughter, you 
became my sole source of pleasure." 

" Oh, I am so glad of that. I am so glad I comforted 
you, and I daresay it was some dim recollection of that time 
which has stayed by me always. Babies think and know 
more than people suppose, and certainly more than they 
themselves are at all conscious of in after years." 

" I quite believe that ; and it may be that some recollec- 
tion of me may have remained with you, for we were seldom 
parted imtil the parting came. Traquair and I had not met 
since his marriage, although I had frequently begged him to 
revisit Shetland that we might have an opportunity of re- 
newing our youthful friendship. But his wife seemed to 
have an insuperable and most unaccountable objection to 
returning to Vaalafiel for even a short time. The Lady ex- 
pressed neither regret nor surprise at Mrs Traquair's caprice,, 
and I began to fancy that the sisters must have had some 
disagreement, until the frequent and affectionate letters 
which reached Vaalafiel proved that to be a mistaken 
thought. Then I believed that my wife's nature must be 
too cold to be moved in any way, and was considerably as- 
tonished at the emotion she displayed on receiving tidings of 
her sister's death. Her agitation on the arrival of the 
motherless boy bequeathed to her care, and her subsequent 
devotion to him, showed that she was not wanting in feeling, 
and I learned then that still, icy exteriors cover the most 
passionate natures of alL 

" Traquair had been devoted to his young wife, and was 
inconsolable, quite reckless, ^nd almost despairing when he 
lost her. After a bereavement like his one becomes either 
a far better or a far worse man — he doesn't remain as he 
was. Traquair was not religious, and he took to evil habits. 
He lived entirely on board his yacht, and tried to forget his 
grief in drink, which made him fall easily into the toils of the 
unprincipled men about him." 
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" Did he not come to see you, and could you not persuade 
him to cast off such a sad way of living ? " 

"Sometimes he brought his vessel here and came on 
shore to see his boy, of whom he seemed very fond; but we 
could never persuade him to remain more than a few hours, 
and he avoided the Lady's society even in these short visits. 
I, of course, supposed his reason for so doing was her like- 
ness and relationship to his beloved wife, which opened the 
wound anew ; but I could not so readily explain her wish to 
.avoid him. However, I did not give the subject much 
thought The indolent depressing sort of life one leads in 
Shetland when there is no strong incentive to action always 
before the mind had taught me to adopt a mode of slipping 
ihrough life, which extinguished active interest in everything 
that did not immediately present itself before me." 

" I do not recognise such a picture of you, father ; I can- 
not think that you devoted yourself to a wee child because 
it * made eyes ' at you. and yet had no eager- thoughts to 
bestow on your dearest friend." 

" Ah, little daughter, you do not yet understand the in- 
•consistences of human nature — how we will sometimes fret 
and spend ourselves over a mere fancy, and, at another 
time, walk with the blandest unconcern along the edge of a 
precipiece, or over the bleeding hearts of those we love. 
Some such reason as this must account for the seeming in- 
difference with which I looked on, while my friend's actions 
should have awakened me to the fact that there was grave 
•cause for the deepest concern on my part. 

•* The first thing that fully aroused me to the knowledge 
that all was not as it ought to be, was a suspicion that Tra- 
quair's yacht was employed in some unlawful trade, and 
when I questioned him on the subject I found that he had 
ibeen induced to add the hazardous excitement of smuggling 
to his other transgressions. I fear my judgment of the un- 
fortunate man was very lenient — ^perhaps if I had exerted 
myself I might have extricated him even then from the 
-dangers by which he was surrounded/ but I pitied the 
miserable, aimless life, which not all his wealth could make 
more happy, and I shrank from appearing before him in the 
character of a stem monitor. • MacLeod was the captain of 
the yacht and the real delinquent, for Traquair never shared 
in the profiits of any transactions that went on — he was only 
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guilty to the extent of lending his vessel and taking part in 
the wild adventures to which such a lawless avocation led ; 
but I will say this for MacLeod, that had he known what a 
position his master was in, his strong affection would have 
overcome all selfish considerations. 

" On one occasion the yacht was almost captured by a 
revenue cutter when carrying a heavy cargo of contraband 
articles. The officers had watched the vessel leave a Dutch 
port, and having before had suspicions of her doubtful 
character, wished to overhaul her, never supposing that the 
owner was on board, far less that he was a Scotch gentle- 
man of high position in society. But the yacht* was a swift 
racer, and her captain a first-rate sailor, thoroughly at home 
in the Shetland seas, and he manoeuvred his craft among 
the islands, and at last eluded the Government agents by 
passing through narrow sounds studded by sunken rocks, 
where few besides himself dared navigate a ship. They got 
here in safety, but there remained the probability that they 
would be discovered before long, and in this dilemma 
Traquair came to me requesting leave to conceal the cargo 
^which was none of his, poor fellow !) in a secret place known 
only to us Hendersons, and adjoining our family mansion. 
A more secure hiding place could not be imagined (as you 
know), and it had been made generations before for similar 
purposes, I have no doubt, for in old times smuggling was 
a favourite pursuit of the Udallers ! I could not refuse to 
help my friend and brother, for I found how completely he 
had fallen in the power of his crew ; but I did not censure 
him for sanctioning by the use of his name and yacht their 
most unlawful proceedings, and declared I would never 
again assist him to screen a law-^breaker from justice. Alas ! 
his moral sense had become fearfully blunted, and he merely 
laughed, assuring me that if they got well out of this scrape 
they would not trouble me again. 

" When the Government officials arrived, having tracked 
the yacht to Vaalafiel, as Traquair had supposed they would, 
they found a tidy innocent little vessel lying anchored near 
this house, and the honest sailors making preparations for 
the embarking of a pleasure party, consisting of myself, wife, 
and nephew, who were to accompany the owner of the 
yacht on a distant voyage. When the lieutenant went on 
board to inspect, Traquair and I were both there. The 
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former haughtily inquired what warrant the officer had for 
chasing and boarding a gentleman's private ship; and when 
he was informed of the information which had been lodged 
against John MacLeod he smiled outright, and called his 
captain to accompany the officers on a tour of inspectioa 
It was not pos^ble to recognize a daring smuggler in the 
respectful skipper, who was so quietly obeying the orders of 
an aristocratic master, and the name of * Henderson ' was 
taken as proof enough of the yachtsman's respectability ; so 
Her Majesty's servants apologized with due propriety for 
their mistake, and left Vaalafid at once. 

" That evening Traquair came on shore to hurry our de- 
parture. The expedition was an impromtu proposal of his 
own, in gratitude, I believe, for the assbtance we had given 
hbn, but also I fear as a still further means of hood-wiSdng 
the Custom-house. I was willing to start with the yacht, 
and the Lady agreed whenever she heard that our brother- 
in-law intended taking his son with him ; but our intention 
was to devise some excuse for being landed at Lerwick, and 
making a speedy return home. Traquair had been drinking 
heavily, I could see, when he reached the house, and he 
clmffed me in a boisterous way about being * committed with 
MacLeod-' I did not lose my temper then, although it was 
severely tried; but I went with my friend into the vault, 
where the smuggled cargo lay, as he wished to ascertain 
that it was securely hid, and safe from the inroads of the sea 
as well. There, to my great indignation, I found MacLeod 
and little Laurence. That the villian wished to implicate 
our household in his criminal proceedings to serve his own 
purposes I could not doubt, and the anger which I had not 
found heart to express to Traquair blazed out on the man 
who was leading my poor friend to ruin. I scarcely knew what 
words passed. I know my expressions were unmeasured in 
their condemnation, and MacLeod was not sober. He 
flourished his dirk in my face, and I tore it from his hand, 
telling him it was only a dishonest coward who carried such 
weapons. I cannot recall when or how Traquair took part 
in the altercation. I only remember that in his drunken 
fury he revealed, with coarse language, a fact of which I had 
never dreamt before, namely, my wife's unrequited love for 
liimsel£ 

" As the flash of lightning reveals the secrets of the dark- 
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ness, so the words he uttered, disjointed, passionate, evil as 
they were, explained every circumstance that had hitherto 
perplexed me, and I believe I was mad for the time being. 
MacLeod's dirk was still in my hand, and in that moment of 
ungovernable rage I struck my friend and brother. His 
life-blood gushed in my face and over the fair hair of his boy, 
who had flung himself between us, and who now fell faint- 
ing at my feet MacLeod's passion and mine were extin- 
guished then. I knelt over my victim and cried to him to 
speak, to forgive me, to know that I loved him, that I would 
have given my life for his ; but he was dead — skilled by the 
hand that had never touched him before without a thrill of 
pleasure. MacLeod called his men, while I hung, uncon- 
scious of all else, over the corpse of him who had so lately 
been my living, best-loved friend. I wonder the smuggler 
did not kill me then, for his wrath and grief were quite 
maniacal. I was bound and conveyed to the yacht, but 
was too much stunned by the crime I had committed to 
pay attention to anything, and could think of nothing but 
the life I loved rushing away in that red flood. In a few 
hours' time the vessel was under weigh, then sailing away 
from Shetland, and I never cared what might happen to it 
or me. I saw no one during the first night and day, and do 
not know who occupied the yacht besides myself and her 
crew, but on the second day MacLeod came into the cabin 
where I was confined. My heart bled for the affliction 
which in so short a time had made a great change in his 
appearance, and (forgetting that he did not know how 
remorseful I felt) I held out my hand to him in token of 
sympathy and mutual sorrow. But the man drew back, 
saying he could never touch the hand that had taken the 
life of his beloved master, and he had come then to tell me 
what my fate was to be. * Do you think,' he said, * that 
such a crime is to pass unpunished ? no, never ! if / hang 
for it ; but a justice harder than the gallows is meted out to 
you, apd by the decision of your wife too. We cannot 
hand you over to the law for our own sakes, and she would 
not wish that either — not for love of you, never think that, 
but for the credit of her family — but you will be imprisoned 
for life among a set of madmen like yourself. You will 
have plenty of time for repentance you see.' The passionate 
insolence of the man fell unheeded on my ears. I did not 

L 
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care then what they did with me, and would perhaps have 
thanked MacLeod if he had tied a ton of iron to my fettered 
feet, and flung me out into the fathomless ocean. He was sur- 
prised that I made no appeal or attempt at self-justification; 
and after pouring on me a torrent of abuse, he once more 
left me to my own thoughts. After one or two days more 
the vessel stopped, and I was conveyed on shore and impri- 
soned as a dangerous lunatic in that foreign place which you 
have seen. Of course the people who kept the house saw 
that I wa^ not really insane ; but money can do that sort of 
thing abroad much more easily than in Britain, and the 
Lady, I suppose, did not spare her purse while executing 
vengeance — justice, I mean. Her conduct then, and ever 
since, too clearly proved that poor Traquair's words had not 
been false, and that the Lady in marrying me had merely done 
so to gratify her wounded feelings ; but the revengeful senti- 
ments in which she has indulged must have recoiled in a great 
measure on herself, for they have not injured me ; they have 
rather had an opposite effect, by opening my eyes to the 
extreme cruelty of her disposition, and thus reconciling me 
to the perpetual exile which was my doom. For more than 
a year I was watched and guarded always lest I might 
attempt to escape; but dangerous instruments were left 
within my reach, and I was permitted access to the cup- 
board where spirits and drugs were kept, and I have no 
doubt someone — ^perhaps MacLeod, perhaps the foreign 
doctor who was my jailer, perhaps the Lady — hoped that 
remorse, inaction, and despair would lead me to seek refuge 
in suicide. It is not unlikely that I might have done so if I 
had not remembered my innocent child, and thought of 
meeting her in a better world. The crime I had committed 
did not appear less in my own sight than it deserved to do. 
Heaven knows how deep was my remorse and pain, and 
how I accepted the lot appointed me as the sentence of a 
righteous justice ; but I learned to feel that, great as my 
sin had been, it did not put me beyond the pale of pardon 
— I mean the pardon which flows from a Higher than our 
fellow mortals. Thus I became gradually restored to a 
measure of tranquillity, but never looked forward to any- 
thing in the outside world but a grave. 

" When it became evident that I had no desire to change 
my position, nor had any object beyond my prison walls, I 
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"was permitted some indulgences ; and after a time the heart 
of the man who had charge of me was softened by witness- 
ing the fearful sight of a person in clear possession of every 
faculty compelled to dwell among the insane. Probably he 
judged of my case as many an English jury do when they 
are called on to pronounce opinion on similar acts of homi- 
cide (I do not palliate my crime by milder terms than it 
-deserved), and excused his own share in my confinement by 
thinking that it was merely the punishment which my 
-country's laws would have inflicted. One day he brought 
his little daughter to talk to me, as she had learned the 
English language from her nurse, who was a countrywoman 
of mine. You cannot fancy what feelings woke within me 
when I heard our tongue spoken by the child, and how she 
l)rought you back to my remembrance. She was about 
your age, but very different in appearance, having large 
•dark eyes and a cloud of black hair hanging in heavy curls 
about her face, which was extremely pale and unchildlike 
in its outline ; but, notwithstanding these striking contrasts, 
this strange foreign child brought thoughts of you, and I 
loved her for it She often came and sat by me for hours, 
looking at me with her great questioning eyes until they 
gave me an eerie feeling; then she would sing wild airs, and 
repeat sad ballads, until I began to ask myself if she were 
really a child, or some changeling that had come to beguile 
my thoughts from the cankering care which oppressed them. 
" Thus the first few years glided past. I had readily 
reconciled myself to the story which (I was told by MacLeod) 
had been circulated of my death. I made no attempt 
to communicate with the Lady, and she never sent even a 
message to me. I never knew who, of all I had previously 
known, lived or died ; and I tried to think of you always as 
my little daughter, never grown up. John MacLeod came 
once or twice to see me — ^laden with a remorseful sorrow 
€qual to my own. He never ceased to upbraid me for the 
dreadfiil deed I had committed, and seemed to take a 
savage pleasure in torturing me with the recital of that, 
and the as afllicting fact that I had been blotted from my 
child's memory as a thing too vile for her to know. So 
anxious did he seem that I should suffer the penalty for 
what I had done, that I would not have been surprised had 
he given himself and me into the hands of justice. 
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" To please and amuse my little friend, I used to carve- 
figures for her in wood, and this led her father to procure 
tools and material for me to prosecute an old and favourite 
pastime. I was busily engaged on a marble Cupid when 
MacLeod arrived upon one of his hasty, unexpected visits. 
He looked attentively at my work, and then said he would 
like me to design and prepare a stone to place over the 
grave of my poor friend. The task was one I gladly under- 
took, and, as MacLeod was quite indifferent to the manner 
of its execution, I planned it as you have seen. There is a 
very deep cavity in the rock behind where the tablet has been 
placed, and, on that awful night of the murder, MacLeod 
deposited those beloved remains in that hidden retreat, con- 
sidering it safer from detection than any grave made in the 
vault itself. When he came to remove the stone I carved, 
he told me that he intended to place it so as to attract the 
instant notice of Any one who might ever chance to pene- 
trate to the helyer. He said there was a little lady in 
Vaalafiel who was fond of climbing in the rocks, and who- 
would doubtless find the cave sometime ; and he added that 
he intended placing proofs of my guilt behind the stone,, 
so that when // was discovered, all would be discovered, 
without injury to him, for he would hide himself under an. 
assumed name in far distant lands, where he could never 
hear of us, and where we could never discover him. It was. 
a fiendish plan, but it did not trouble me as he had hoped it 
would, for my faith in everlasting mercy was firmly estab- 
lished, and I felt that all things would be fnade to work 
together for good. He took the marble away, and I never 
saw him again; but his fate you know. 

" With that man's departure seemed snapped every link 
that bound me to the world ; but when your friend, Dr 
Weir, found out my prison, and, by the assistance of my 
sweet, solemn-eyed comforter (who had grown up in that 
melancholy atmosphere into a fair, strange-minded woman),, 
secured a meeting with me, and rehearsed with much pity 
and goodness all that had occurred here — when he taficed: 
of the dear daughter whose lifgi-had been one longing after 
me, then an utterly uncontrollable impulse to see you took 
possession of me. I related to Dr Weir all. my miserable 
history, that you might know and judge your father aright. 
I entrusted loving words and blessings to him for you, but,. 
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when he had left, the longing to look upon the child who 
loved me, though I was not even a memory to her, became 
too strong for me. I told my desire to the girl, who had been 
the one ray of light that had illumined my long night, and 
she assisted me to escape in a little fishing-boat. I found my 
way in the night to the well-remembered helyer — ^the boat is 
there now. I only meant to look at my darling child, and 
then go away, blessing the tender heart that had been so 
faithful to an unfortunate, unknown parent. I did not wish 
that you should know of my presence, for I thought that 
when your friend told you the whole truth, you would see 
that it was really well that we had not met, and best that 
we should not meet. I had not, of course, heard of your 
bereavement ; but when I came into your room, I guessed 
from what I saw that you were mourning for your child, 
and my soul yearned over you. That was how I lingered ; 
I forgot in my sympathy the risk of detection, or else we 
had never met. Little daughter— dear little daughter — how 
•can I thank you for your love ? *' 

"By remaining near to bless me with yours,*^ I whis- 
pered through my sobs. 

" Nay, daughter, you must see, after what I have told 
you, that that cannot be ; " and with a sinking heart I was 
obliged to confess that my father was right. 

" At least you will stay as long as I can keep you con- 
cealed, and after that I will follow you — I will go with you, 
I will share your exile, I will not again be parted." 

He smiled sorrowfully at such wild, unreasoning words, 
but did not contradict them. 

" There is one question I would like to ask you," he said, 
" the only thing I did not interrogate your friend about — 
why did you marry your cousin ? " 

What was it that brought a hot blush to my forehead, 
and made me turn from my father's kind yet searching gaze ? 
I answered, " Laurence is very good, and has always 
been my faithful friend. The Lady wished our marriage ; 
and when I found out what had happened to his father, 
with the cause of my cousin's delicate health, it seemed the 
right thing for me to do." 

" Then you married him only because you were desirous 
of atoning for the misfortunes I had caused to fall upon the 
poor young man ? " 
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" That was one reason ; but — but I do love Laurence." 

" Poor little daughter, I understand ; " that was all he 
said, but he sighed heavily. 

I do not suppose anyone thought it strange that I con- 
tinued to spend so much time in the room which Mam Osla 
still guarded from all intrusion, but that evening Marion's 
gentle voice pleaded for admission, and I was obliged to go 
down stairs with her. She remained with ipe till a late hour,, 
trying in vain to calm the feverish excitement (which had 
returned in consequence of that trying story which had been 
told me), which I daresay seemed to Marion quite as 
alarming a condition as the dull apathy of previous days. 
She little guessed the cause of such changes, and left with 
anxious compassion for my state of mind, which had rejected 
her every attempt to teach resignation ; but I saw her de- 
part with inward pleasure, for it left me free to go where my 
heart had been for hours. 

My father looked weary and sad, and was lying on the 
couch gazing out on the sea; but he smiled affectionately as- 
I nestl«l to his breast. " God keep my little daughter," he 
murmured with great tenderness. " Now go and rest, and 
we will talk again to-morrow. Go, darling, you can come 
the earlier in the morning ; but you need sleep, and so do 
I." He put me from his arms, even rose and led me to the 
door, then folded me once to his heart again, repeating the 
precious blessing, " God keep my little daughter." A sen-^ 
sation of peace mingled with awe crept over me, and ^ 
submissively stole away to my chamber. 




CHAPTER XIX. 




" SIT STILL, AND HEAR THE LAST OF OUR SEA-SORROW." 

HE exdtement and suffering through which I had 
gone must have made me very weak and tired, for 
I fell asleep while reclining on the side of the bed 
before undressing. Troubled dreams beset my 
slumber, and at last woke me up altogether. Shivering and 
terrified I started up, trying in vain to collect my senses and 
disentangle frightful visions from terrible realities. But very 
soon a tangible horror grew out of the vague dreams. 
Suppose my father had gone as he came — had stolen away 
from me to save us both from the inevitable partings and I 
might never see him again. As I gradually came to myself 
this .supposition gathered force, for that " good-night" bless- 
ing had the echo of parting in it. With noiseless yet eager 
haste I flew to the locked door of Laurence's room. The 
key was in my possession, which might have reassured me, 
or if my mind had been fully awake I might have trusted 
that my father would not leave me so ; but every fear was 
up in arms, and unlocking the door I stole quickly into the 
apartment. It was empty, and the window was wide open. 
Sick and bewildered from this new trial I ran to look out, 
hoping that my father had not gone far and that I might 
yet recall him. A tempestuous morning was breaking, and 
sea and wind were uttering wrathful warnings of what might 
befall the unwary fishers who were out on the deep, and 
whose lives are so frequently sacrificed to the storms which 
rise swiftly and deal death with unsparing rage. 

I looked out with eyes that scarcely saw — with a mind on 
which impressions seemed lost. As if still in a dream I 
beheld the furious waves come rolling majestically from the 
far deep, and break with thundering sound upon the rocky 
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arms of our voe. The tossing boughs about our house 
looked like the despairing hands of a doomed race flung out 
in beseeching impotence, for the gale was working its will on 
sea and land alike. At any other time my senses would 
have taken fast hold upon all the awful grandeur of such a 
storm, but at that moment I had thoughts for nothing but 
my father, and vainly did I gaze far and near in search' of 
him. The cottars were sleeping the deep untroubled sleep 
that belongs to health and work well done, little dreaming of 
the dangers just then assailing their friends who had gone 
off to the haaf-fishing on the previous evening, and I saw no 
human being astir amid the warfare of nature. 

As I gazed there suddenly appeared round a point of the 
high land a little vessel with closely reefed sails struggling in 
the sea between Vaalafiel and its neighbouring island. Her 
, hull was partly concealed from my view by the arms of our 
voe, but very soon I seemed to know that it must be the 
" Seamew," and that she was attempting to enter the har- 
bour. I did not feel that the yacht was in any danger— 
indeed my chief thought on discovering her proximity was 
about my father and his miserable position at that moment. 
I made no doubt that he had seen the yacht coming, and 
that was why he had hurried away. But was he in the 
helyer just then, or had his tiny boat gone off to meet that 
raging tempest? Before I could decide upon finding my 
way down the vault to ascertain the truth, I observed the 
" Seamew" nearing the land, and a thought occurred to me 
which was suggestive of peril at once — Why do they try to 
pass through so narrow and dangerous a strait when the 
storm is at its worst? As if in answer to my thought the 
vessel hoisted a flag of distress, probably with a forlorn hope 
that some wakeful eye might see it, and then she lay-to as 
if trying to advance in the very teeth of the gale. My 
father, everything, was forgotten in that breathless moment 
as I watched my tiny ship thus turn, pause, and enter the 
rocky path beset by death. She was evidently being driven 
t>y cruel necessity to dare so hazardous a piece of naviga- 
tion, and I soon discerned that she was no longer manage- 
able. Some accident of a serious kind must have happened 
to the "Seamew" before her experienced men ventured to 
bring her within the arms of our voe. Just then a gust of 
winH «5till more furious than before caught her at a critical 
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moment, and in less time than I say the words in she was 
tossing among some detached rocks at the entrance to the 
liarbour, a total wreck, and likely to go down every instant 

I had stood terror-bound till then, but the sight of figures 
•clinging to the spars stirred me to action, and I flew to rouse 
•our servants. They were soon hurrying to tiie neighbouring 
cottages in hope of assistance from any men who chanced 
to be at home, and I ran along the shore until I reached the 
•crags opposite where the disabled yacht lay. She was now 
wedged between two sunken rocks scarcely a hundred yards 
irom the land on which I stood, and that position alone kept 
the vessel from sinking, for great waves were pouring in 
through gaps in her side. I could easily discern the move- 
ments of those on board, and I saw the men lower a boat 
^nd attempt getting into it, but it was dashed against the 
vessel and smashed to pieces in an instant of time. I was 
soon joined by numerous women and a few old, feeble men, 
^ho shook their heads and groaned when I frantically im- 
plored them to launch a boat and go to the rescue. " There's 
no an able-bodied man in the island who keens how ta 
handle an oar, dear lady," they cried. " Our men are a' at 
the haaf ; the Lord preserve them this awfu' hour ! and 
shepherds, or the like, wadna keep a boat afloat twa minutes 
in yon sea!" 

At this moment I caught sight of a stalwart man coming 

with rapid strides along the beach. His white hair was 

tossed back from the grand uncovered brow, and a coil of 

rope hung over his powerful arm, while he rapidly fastened 

its end around his waist. The greater part of his clothing 

was off, and I guessed instantly what my father meant to 

do. He did not speak to me, did not even look at me, or 

come near where I stood. His gaze was rivetted on the 

yacht, and the high resolve in his expression stilled every 

agitated feeling in me. Mam Osla was not far from me, 

and I heard her ejaculate, " Now the Powers be kind ta the 

souls aff yonder, for this is the spirit o' him that should ha'e 

been our maister still." The other spectators whispered 

among themselves, and I knew that my father had been 

recognised, though not as a living man, and almost all 

shrank from where he stood. He seemed to comprehend 

the superstitious conclusion to which they had come, and 

addressed himself to one or two young lads from Scotland 
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who acted as our farm-servants, and who had never of 
course seen, or heard, of him before. A few brief words 
to these explained the help he required from them. Next 
moment he was fighting a way through the mad surf, car- 
rying life to the perishing in the cord stretched between 
lum and the land. I watched and dared not speak, but I 
think I prayed, if agonizing thoughts are heard in heaven. 
I think I brought the ministering spirits near, if ever the 
heart-broken cry of a human soul has reached the mercy- 
seat How is it that trivial thoughts obtrude themselves at 
the very moment when every faculty seems concentrated 
upon some great object? I remember at the time I was 
looking after my father with my whole soul rising and fallings 
in the sea beside him, I was also thinking bitter thoughts 
about that ocean which I had loved with a perfect love 
before. I was wondering if my ancient friend had become 
an implacable foe, and if I was henceforth to look on its 
blue waters with fear and grief, calling them the grave of 
all my happiness? While such mingled thoughts were 
passing through my mind as I gazed on the terrible scene 
before us, I saw Aytoun (who had previously been standing 
near the "Seamew's'' bow directing some of the men) step 
hurriedly to where the Lady and Laurence were clinging to 
the mast. He had recognised the bold swimmer, and I 
conjectured was telling my mother who it was that neared 
the wreck, for I plainly observed her gesture of timidity and 
anger combined. But there was no further time left for 
explanations, as my father reached the yacht just then. He 
rose on a huge wave by the bulwark, and the crew eagerly 
caught his hands, drawing him on board before the breakers 
had time to work tJuir will in the matter. He did not pause 
even to take breath, but strode across the deck to where the 
three stood. The Lady shrank back and covered her face, 
but Laurence sprang forward with a wild cry, and I knew 
he too had recognised their preserver, for the next instant 
he fell as if struck by a sudden blow. My father stooped 
and lifted the slight boyish figure in his arms as easily as I 
niight have carried Violet. The yachtsmen had taken 
charge of the cord that had been brought to them, and they 
"^ere not long in attaching a stout cable to it, which was 
<irawn by those on shore until it stretched securely between 
^eir hands and the foundering ship. With one hand on that 
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rope and the other around Laurence, who seemed quite un-^ 
conscious, my father plunged into the raging sea again. 
The "Seamew" was breaking up with alarming rapidity, 
and one after another the sailors followed him who had set 
such a noble example — courage and cowardice, self-denial 
and selfishness, going one way — and in a short time the 
Lady and Aytoun were left alone on the wreck. 

** Shame on the cowards !" cried the crowd of helpless 
onlookers, and although their own relatives were among the 
men, yet a clamour of indignant disapproval greeted the 
arrival of the sailors on shore. 

Laurence was brought safe to land and laid at my feet by 
his preserver, but other care than mine restored him to- 
animation, for (heaven pardon me !) in that awful hour I 
read my heart aright, and I could only gaze seaward stilL 
There was a look of holy triumph on my fathers face as he 
said, "Laurence, your husband, is safe;" but I could only 
cry in my agony, " Save him, oh, father — my father, save 
Aytoun Weir." 

He read my heart as I myself had done, and I think his 
broke at the revelation ; but he bent over me with a blessing, 
**God keep my little daughter!" and once more he was oni 
his way to the yacht. 

By this time Aytoun, with the Lady clinging to his arm, 
had left the wreck, but waves breaking heavily over it 
dashed the frail ship into fragments, and snapped the cable 
by which the others had escaped. 

I saw what had happened, by the loosened coil in the 
hands of those on shore, but I would still hope while my 
brave father held on his way towards Aytoun. What ages 
seemed to pass as he rose on wave after wave ! how slow 
seemed his progress ! How little I remembered what he 
had already done, and how spent his strength must have 
been. While both were striving with the ocean I heard a. 
shout and then discovered that Mr Graeme had arrived on 
the beach and had induced the "Seamew's" men to launch 
a boat, which was soon rowing out towards the swimmers. 
But the weight on Aytoun's arm was exhausting his remain- 
ing strength, and once or twice he sank under the waves, 
and I thought we would never see him rise again. The 
boat was still some distance away, having to come along 
the voe before she iieared the scene of action. "Courage^ 
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Aytoun ; hold on a bit longer," the minister shouted as he 
urged the sailors to put forth their utmost strength nor 
spared his own, and the boat flew past where I stood and 
followed in my father's wake. But though one help was yet 
distant another was at hand. The swimmers were certainly 
drawing close to each other. At last they met The Lady's 
head was bowed on Aytoun's arm when, with a few power- 
ful strokes, my father reached them and relieved the younger 
man of his burden. Next moment I plainly saw my mother's 
face, white and distorted, lifted to meet the serene counte- 
nance of the husband she had wronged. Then her hands 
were violently raised as if to push him from her, but he 
seemed to insist upon giving his support Perhaps his 
{Strength gave way at this crisis — perhaps her struggles 
prevailed. No one can tell Iww it happened \ but the last I 
saw of my parents was those lifted hands of hers — ^that quiet 
face with the white hair above it — then they disappeared 
among. the breakers and were seen no more. The boat 
reached the spot then and rescued Aytoun, who was still 
floating almost senseless. They rowed round and round, 
but neither the Lady nor the stranger who had sacrificed his 
life so nobly could be found, and at last Mr Graeme re- 
luctantly turned the boat landwards. 

I mercifully knew not that I was an orphan till the boat 
came on shore. I had witnessed the lifting of Aytoun from 
the deep, but the leaping surf and the confused movements 
of those in the boat prevented us from knowing whether my 
parents had been rescued or not I think I must have be- 
lieved that they were saved ; or had one thought swallowed 
up all others ? I was standing by the water's edge when 
Mr Graeme sprang on shore, and when I saw them lift 
Aytoun's still form I never looked for any one else. " Oh ! 
he is not gone — he will recover," I screamed, quite heedless 
of what might be said by those who witnessed my conduct 

When I spoke he lifted his head and smiled brightly. 
Then, as I bent forward with thankful words upon my lips, 
he whispered, " I shall soon be quite right again. But this 
is not your place ; go to Laurence, my child." 

Then the minister spoke to me gravely, and with some- 
thing like rebuke in his tone : " Mrs Traquair, I am told your 
husband has recovered a little since he was removed to the 
house, and has asked for you repeatedly." But remembrance 
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fled to my father, and — I knew " he was not" Then the 
ovextaxed powers of mind and body yielded to grief, and I 
also was carried home in helpless unconsciousness. 

Weeks afterwards, when I was slowly recovering from 
fever, Laurence told me that the Lady's body had been 
recovered a few days after the loss of the " Seamew," and 
that she had been buried in the old churchyard where all 
her kindred rested. He had caused the voe to be carefully 
dragged, but they could not find the remains of the myste- 
rious stranger who had saved the lives of so many that day, 
and the superstitious islanders, who had recognised a resem- 
blance between the white-haired stranger and the gay young 
master who had been " lost" so long ago, believed that it 
was his wraith who had been in our midst that day. But a 
wild fancy beset me that perhaps he had escaped after all. 
How such a thing could have been I did not stop to ask 
myself — I only dwelt upon the wonderful feats often accom- 
plished by expert swimmers, and I fancied it might have been 
so. Laurence had forgotten the recognition on the wreck, 
and I could not venture to allude to those subjects in his 
presence ; but I cherished that belief, and once when 
Aytoun and Mr Graeme were talking to me about the 
heroic actions performed on that memorable occasion, I 
ventured to suggest my impression that the one who had 
saved all had not lost his own life. The gentlemen ex~ 
changed glances, and then Aytoun said that he had never 
dreamt of my taking up such an idea as that, or he would 
have sooner told me the true state of the case. With his 
usual gentle consideration he informed me that a few days 
after the accident, and while I was too ill to be questioned, 
he had gone to the helyer hoping to find there a solution of 
my father's unexpected and secret appearance at Vaalafiel, 
and he was not disappointed. The little boat, drawn care- 
fully beyond the tide-mark, explained how the exile had 
come home, and his poor tired form stretched upon the 
white sand told the end of his melancholy story. The 
mysterious, marvel-working ocean had bid the noble soul 
go free, and had carried the dead man to that resting-place.. 
Aytoun immediately confided the whole particulars to Mr 
Graeme (whose suspicions had been aroused when he saw 
my father), and together in the silent night they removed 
the marble in the helyer and buried my father beside his 
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friend. Was that not what they would once have wished 
themselves, those two brothers in heart ? Call them, if you 
please, murdered and murderer. A mightier than man had 
judged between them. The white tablet was carefully re- 
placed over that lonely, solemn tomb, and the secret of my 
father's life and death is known only to those two good men. 




CHAPTER XX. 



<( 



DURCH NACHT ZUM LIGHT. 



» 




ND so it had ended — the strange, dark thread 
which had been so intricately woven with the warp 
and woof of my existence was snapped asunder at 
once. The dream which had followed me through 
life was over. The parent who had been so much to me, 
and whom I had so lately found, was once more lost, and 
this time beyond recall. Although I was compelled to 
acknowledge to myself that the end which had come to my 
poor tired father's life had been more fitting than any my 
fondest love could have devised, yet I grudged him his nobly- 
earned, longed-for repose, and reproached myself as having 
•caused his death, forgetting that he would have gone to help 
those left in danger whether I had uttered that mad cry for 
Aytoun's life or not Not only had the hopes which centred 
in my father been extinguished, but the mild golden 
light that had shone upon them (and upon every hope of 
mine) had suddenly become scorching rays, striking their 
fiery heat into the fibres of my being, and withering every 
flower that had ever grown in my heart. There did not 
seem to be any comfort left, for the future loomed like a black 
cloud ahead, and I yielded to a sullen despair, which must 
have been as trying to those around me as it was injurious 
to myself I hope, nay, I believe, a merciful Providence 
did not hold me responsible for the rebellious thoughts that 
came to me during those weeks of intense, bewildering, 
mental pain, and that it was all just the discipline I needed. 
I can only tell you in a very disjointed manner some of the 
feelings which oppressed me, for the clearer recollection of 
them was swept away in violent paroxysms of weeping 
which left me helpless and unstrung both in mind and body. 
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I remember always being led by a sort of blind instinct to 
seek Laurence's room when these floodgates of passionate 
sorrow were open; there kneeling by his couch, like the 
foolish child of old, I did as he had asked me so long before 
— I came to him to cry. He was very patient and loving^ 
while the "evil hour" lasted, and exerted himself day by day 
to soothe and encourage, although his health could ill bear 
such an extra strain upon it ; but he little guessed the real 
causes of tiiat extreme anguish, and imputed it all to grief 
for my child and mother, combined "with the shock of wit- 
nessing that fearful catastrophe which the storm wrought 

The clouds hung low and dark above me, and I never 
raised my sorrow-shrouded eyes to look for glimpses of the 
blue sky which arched beyond, with its multitude of stars 
that were gazing earnestly from their high places upon the 
troubled cloud-land below them. 

I did not see much of Aytoun for a long time. He had 
of course visited me professionally while the nervous fever 
lasted, but after that I shrank from meeting him — not that 
I cared for him less, or believed my affection to be a fault 
A great love had taken root in my being, had grown up 
and been nourished there without my knowledge or help, 
and it was as unselfish as it was simple in its nature ; there- 
fore I did not fear //, but I feared its presence becoming 
known, and misconstructions put upon what I felt was an 
elevating influence, although it cast a mournful shadow 
over the future. So I guarded every word and action 
with vigilant anxiety. I need not have given myself so 
much trouble, for no one understood my state of mind, and 
thus I was spared a humiliation which I could have ^ 
borne just then. Thus the days stole on, growing '^^ 
weeks, while I still walked in a valley of midnight mists? 
and cannot by any possibility tell you what the end of s^^^ 
hopeless groping through darkness might have been ^^^ 
not our good friend come to my assistance. 

I was sitting one afternoon alone on the shore, watct>^^^ 
the waves creep quietly up the brown-weeded beach ^^^ 
after another, borne by the impulse of a returning i^^^^ 
They came in slowly, and with a subdued sob like sch^^' 
boys — 

** With shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school." 
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And I was thinking how different had been their mood when 
they robbed me of my father and revealed to me my own 
soul. I was thinking out of tun'e, and very sadly, when my 
gaze lighted on the white sail of Aytoun's boat flying round 
the point of land not far distant There was no one in the 
little bark but himself, and I watched him steer it up the 
voe — ^watched as I had often done before, but with different 
feelings. I h^d supposed he would land at a quay near our 
manse, but the boat suddenly changed her course and stood 
in for the crags where I was, which reminded me that if I 
could see Aytoun, he could as easily see me. I could not vex 
him by retiring (and indeed I did not wish to do so, for 'his 
presence could never cease to bring me pleasure unmixed), 
therefore went over the slippery stones to clasp his outstretched 
hand just as I had been accustomed to do years before. 

" This is like old times," he said, with the joyous smile 
that had an irresistible contagion in it " I am so glad to 
meet you like this again — I could almost fancy myself your 
tutor; but you are not like the enchanted princess — ^like 
Traquair's seamew — ^like our little Inga. Is this change 
desirable ; is it how things ought to be, my child ? " 

I was transported back to that old time in an instant by 
his tone perhaps more than his words, and all the confiding 
faith in him rushed back to guide me. With a burst of 
tears I cried, " Oh, Aytoun, show me the light" 

He drew my hand through his arm, and replied softly, 
" The light comes from above — look up." 

I looked up indeed, but only to the kind fisu^e that was 
bending with so much benign affection over me. 

" Inga," he went on, " I don't want to preach to you, I 
leave all that for Graeme to do now, but I want to help 
you, and I know you need help. I came over to-day for 
no other purpose than to talk \nth you, and it seemed a 
good omen for what I want to propose to see you in your 
old way waiting' for me. It looked as if you were taking up 
some of the broken threads again." 

" That can never, never be, Aytoun f but I am ready to 
grasp at new ones. What is it you have in view?" 

''You cannot have forgotten one touching episode in 
your father's history — I mean his affection for that strange 
German girl who learned to love him and sympathise in his 
sufferings. You know that it was through her that I got 
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admittance to him. She saw me one day prowling about 
the place, and asking questions of any servants I met ; and 
she overheard the refusal I got to be allowed to see the 
' inmates of the house, although I brought introductions from 
well-known surgeons. I had not left the place many minutes 
when I was overtaken by the girl — 2l very beautiful, young, 
sad creature, quite like your favourite Undine. A confirmed 
old bachelor like myself does not often go into raptures 
over outlandish females, but I am enthusiastic about her. 
She asked me rapidly in English if I was a friend to the 
*good Shetland gentleman,' because no friend had ever 
come to see him, and he was wearing his heart away from 
loneliness and sorrow. I was quite captivated by the simple 
tenderness of her words, and the great interest she displayed; 
and when I told her that I came from his daughter, she 
planned the interview, which took place at once. I need 
not go' over what followed, but what I wanted you to know 
is, that I found that this good, noble-hearted girl is ver)' 
unhappy, and has no one to look after her ; for her father 
(who had charge of the place when your father first went 
there) is dead, and she merely lives there with an uncle's 
family on sufferance. She did what she could to fill your 
place to one deservedly dear to you, and she is personally 
worthy of your affection and gratitude." 

" I understand ; I see what you want me to do ; it is just 
like a thought oi yours. Will you bring this sister to me?" 

" That I will, dear. I knew you would respond to the 
suggestion, and I am sure you will not repent of befriending 
this lonely girl. I think many things about her resemble 
your own surroundings, and have made her like you in some 
points. I fear her position must be a very trying one if her 
share in your father's escape has been at all suspected. I 
wrote to tell her of what had occurred here ; but I fancy she 
cannot have got the letter, for no answer has come." 

" Oh, I am all impatience to help her, to "have her beside 
me. When will you bring her?" 

" My mother and I are going for a short time to London 
very soon, and I propose, if you have no objections, telling 
her a part of your parents' history, and persuading her to 
accompany me abroad. You see I am at last beginning to 
study some of the conventionalities. Then my mo3ier would 
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bring the young lady to you when she returns home, for I 
must remain in Edinburgh." 

** Must ! what does that mean ?" 

" You are trenching on another bit of information I have 
to give ; but we will please let that alone just now, and get 
the more important matter settled. The only difficulty 
about introducing this stranger into your household will be 
about dear old Laurence. How will you explain it to him 
without bringing forward topics that would be dangerous to 
touch upon in his jwesent state of health?" 

" Could I not just say that you found out this friendless 
girl when on the Continent, and were most interested in 
her ; and that you had fancied it might be good for me to 
have her as a companion ? That sounds like a very ordinary 
proceeding. An orphan without means coming to comfort 
and help one like me. People do such things often, and 
nobody will dream of looking for further motives." 

" Yes, I -think that will be sufficient reason to give. We 
will not be practising any deceit by withholding the rest ; 
and all that will be further necessary will be to caution this 
fair Undine by explaining everything to her." 

"And you do not think there is any doubt about her 
wishing to come?" 

"There is no doubt. I would never have mooted the 
plan if I had not been sure on that vital point She said to 
me, *If the good gentleman goes home, what shall /do? 
Oh, couldn't I go too? I'd be his or your servant rather 
than stay where I am.' Poor thing! she is even more 
unsophisticated than if she had been brought up in Vaala- 
fieL I could only reassure her by saying that your father 
would remain where he was — as he had every intention of 
doing when I left him — and you say he quite meant to 
return; therefore he would have told her so. If she has not 
got my letter, she is doubtless looking for him now, and 
hoping against hope." 

" And she will learn that the parting then was a last fare- 
well. How sad she will be. I can so fully enter into her 
sentiments. We will be quite ready to sympathise with 
each other. Why, Aytoun, the thought of her coming has 
done me' good already." 

"So it seems," he laughingly replied, "for that eager 
glance and those elevated eyebrows are things of the Past, 
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that I have not seen for many a day. But I never like to 
lose, time over anything. Shall we go straight to the Ha'- 
hoose now and set the machinery in motion ? I see your 
husband at his window.'* 

When we reached the garden Laurence met us, and his 
feeble gait, with the pale, wan look on his face, smote me 
with a new depth of pain, but a flash of gladness came into 
his eyes when he greeted us, which showed that he^had noted 
at once the dawning brightness coming back to me. 

" A thousand welcomes, old friend,*' he said to Aytoun. 
" I see that as usual you have succeeded where all lesser 
folks fail. I am so thankful to you for taking this little 
woman in hand again, for I was becoming extremely 
anxious on her account." (I had gone to his side, and he 
took my hand); "tell me what you have said .or done to 
bring about so happy a change." 

"I have interested Inga in a friendless, foreign lassie 
whom she wants to adopt as a sister." 

"What a queer fellow you are, and what novel, yet 
thoroughly right ideas, come into your unconventional mind. 
Tell me all about it ; for I should not be surprised to hear 
next that you are in love with this friendless, foreign young 
lady." 

" There might be more impossible things, Traquair — ^but 
at present Inga is going to pet her, and she is going to pet 
Inga, and I shall have nothing ftirther in the world to do 
with the whole affair. And this brings me to the second 
subject which I desire to discuss with your wifie, only I want 
you to have part in it." 

" I am ready to listen and agree ; but shall we go indoors, 
for the evenings are chill now, and Inga looks delicate 
still?" 

He had no thought for himself, and he still held my hand 
lovingly; even when we reached the drawing-room he did 
not release it, but drew me to a seat beside him, and I was 
glad he did so. A presentiment of coming trial had made 
me weak, and being near Laurence was my only strength in 
those days. 

" I shan't make a long talk, for you both know me well 
enough to understand how I feel; but tJie fact is, I am 
going away from Shetland altogether. Lily's engagement 
to Harry Scott will give my father an assistant in my place, 
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and the new Parcxrhial Board regulations don't fall in with 
my theories of what a doctor's position should be ; so the 
Board must get a man to their own mind, and I shall gladly 
hand over my practice to him. An appointment in Edin- 
burgh has been offered me again far beyond my utmost ex- 
pectations, and far beyond my deserts, and we feel that I 
would not be justified in refusing. What have you to say ? 
I particularly wish to know." 

We were quite silent, for this parting had taken us by sur- 
prise, and Aytoun did not say anything further. He was 
moved more than he cared to show, I loiew, by the way he 
tightened his lips and threw back his head. At last Lau- 
rence answered. 

" We are selfish you see, and the loss of your society 
swallows up th^ pleasure we feel in the brilliant prospects 
before you. I have continually felt that it would be so 
sooner or later. You are too good to be wasted upon Shet- 
land the big men say. / can only say God bless you, dear, 
best friend. I speak for you too, Inga, don't I ?" 

" Won't you speak for yourself?" Aytoun added in an 
earnest, low tone, and looking anxiously at me, and I 
answered without faltering. 

" You have often told me that the best affection is that 
which gives all and takes nothing, so I am glad for what 
you have told us; glad, glad that you will lead a bright, suc- 
cessful life, and be happy, though a^ won't have any part in it. 
May I give a favourite quotation of yours as my parting 
speech ? — * Fare-thee-well, and if for every still for ever fare- 
thee-well ! ' I can't say anything more appropriate." 

" Thank you, my child, thank you much." He drew, a 
long, deep breath as if an intense relief had come to him, 
and Laurence cheerfully chimed in with — 

"Evidently this news has been on your conscience, 
Aytoun ; it is not so very bad after all, for you will com^ 
and see us often. You don't mean to carry off your rela- 
tives, and each one of them that remains in Shetland will 
be a string to tug you northwards ; and then, I forgot, there 
will be the mysteriotiik^|tranger that you are intrusting to 
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I did not hear the end of their conversation, for I made an 
excuse to leave the room, and Aytoun had gone to see the 
Graemes before I returned. 
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He certainly lost no time in bringing me the pleasure that 
I craved. He set every other duty aside and went off with 
Mrs Weir to open that dismal cage where the sweet water- 
spirit, our wild Undine, had sung to wile my poor fether 
from his grief. Mr Weir was puzzled, the girls gossiped, Mr 
Graeme said it must be all correct, and Marion smiled her 
blind confidence in her brother; for I alone was in the secret 
of Aytoun's mission abroad. But surmises and good-natured 
suspicions reached a climax when Mrs Weir returned bring- 
ing me my sweet, strange sister. My sweet, strange sister, to 
whom I have been rehearsing this story of my heart and 
life — ^who has come into that heart and life like the severed 
link between the past and the future, uniting the broken 
chain once more. My sweet, strange sister, who seems a 
legacy left me by my father, and yet a treasure I am keep- 
ing for my friend. Is there anything more to tell ? Do I 
need to tell you what you can read in my face any hour you 
like, that you have gladdened the vacant places in my affec- 
tion, and bidden new hopes dawn upon them ? Yes ; there 
IS something more which you want to know. You want to 
know how it was that the clouds had dispersed before you 
came, and I was leading a calm existence, which seemed as 
if its quiet surface had never been stirred by a* breath of 
passion. Smile if you choose, smile as much as you have 
wept while I have told my tale, when I inform you that the 
way " durch nacht zum licht*' was shown me by a wonderfiil 
dream. 

I was resting on the sofa one evening thinking about you, 
and also, I fear, looking back with sinking heart to all I had 
lost, but the sunset exercised its wonted influence upon me, 
and I closed my eyes, as fain to join in nature's nest The 
stillness around, and the longing for forgetfulness, brought 
sleep before long ; and brought, too, a vision of my lovely 
Violet She came to me hovering on the bright white wings 
that we love to believe, and have good reason for supposing, 
the angels wear ; but when I tried to clasp her to my bosomj 
I found that a veil of gossamer was stretched between us. 
It was transparent, but too strong for my hands to rend, and 
it seemed that I cried aloud for some one with firmer grasp 
than mine to come and tear away the curtain which divided 
me fi*om my child. Through its filmy texture I saw her 
gaze down upon me with beseeching eyes,, while all the air 
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seemed full of low-breathed " farewells," which were rising 
from my own lips without my wish or will. I dreamed that 
my father, Aytoun Weir, Mr Graeme, Mam Osla, all whom 
I loved, came and tried to remove the fragile-looking thing,, 
but it resisted their strongest efforts. At last Laurence drew 
near and laid his thin, trembling hand lightly upon the veil,, 
which parted at his touch, and our baby-angel nestled to my 
heart. 

Yet still those plaintive farewells rose from that heart, and 
then I found that each one was a blossom that had dropped 
from my past life, and was being borne away by angels who 
had come to take care of Violet. I followed their flight, 
and it seemed that the farewells changed from withered 
leaves into spirit-flowers, while their voices dropped the wail- 
ing tone for one of joy, until all the vision floated softly 
heavenward, leaving at last nothing but a still peace and a 
heart at rest. 

I woke up then, and I knew what it all meant, so I went 
to find my husband. He was not in his room, not in the 
garden, and I guessed where I might perhaps find him, for 
he often, often sought the quiet old kirkyard by the sea, where 
our faded flower lay sleeping. The sun had gone down be- 
hind the hill, but a crimson light was lying upon the whol^ 
landscape, clothing grey sward and blue sea in a wonder- 
ful mystic beauty. I took in the whole scene with a thank- 
fulness that had never stirred my being before. It was a 
thankfulness for so fair a reflection of the Land beyond, and 
a thankfulness for perceptions keenly alive to all that is. 
lovely in nature. Hitherto my enjoyment of the beautiful 
in the scenes around had been a mere physical pleasure, I 
think ; but now it touched the soul's senses, bringing before 
me the deeper meaning which we are required to find in 
every blessing that lies in our path. 

I went slowly along the shore till I reached the quaint old 
place, whose turf wall is marked by the sea in one part, and 
leans against a range of dark rocks on the opposite side,, 
and where the dead of our island find rest. I slowly reached 
the little gate, and slowly opened it, and slowly crossed to 
where I saw Laurence laying his sweet greenhouse buds 
upon Violet's grave. I did not go to his side, but, stretching 
across her low, lone bed, I laid my hands in his. The sady 
wondering expression, which I never had been able to define 
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before, came into his eyes at my action, and I said slowly — 
for one never does great or solemn things in haste, — " I 
hope to banish that look of yours now, for the something 
you have missed in me has waked to life at last Dear 
Laurence, can you forgive all my wayward folly, and will 
you quite believe that my existence is bound up in yours ?" 

" I have been blessed in the measure of love you have 
hitherto bestowed," he said ; " I have not expected more, 
and you have beeii all." 

"The measure of loiief my husband; it should never have 
been measured." 

" But I was satisfied." 

"Oh, Laurence, your haunting look has contradicted 
that, and my own heart whispers differently too. But Jure 
and no7if I want every shadow to pass from between us — 
from between our souls I mean — for thank God our outward 
union has not been marred by discord." 

Still he looked regretful and sad. 

" Can such souls as ours ever blend in perfect union ? I 
am so weak and commonplace, and you can only find your 
equal in some great intellect — some noble man who could 
lead you, and to whom you could look up ; but I am thank- 
ful, as I said, for what is mine." 

" I look up to youy and reverence the good in you, which 
lifts you as far above me as your fancy has raised w^." 

He looked at me with a kindling joy on every feature, 
and I went on. 

" Could I have come here with the words I have said on 
my lips if my whole heart had not been going to you — if I 
did not feel that you, and you only, can make me happy ? " 

Tears which he tried to hide rose up and quenched the 
sorrowful spirit, which has never found its way to his eyes 
again. He bent his head over our clasped hands as they 
lay on the grass that covered our child. I think he prayed 
— I know I did — and the heavenly sunset sent some rosy 
beams to tell me of The Light that comes only through 
night. That was how the storms ended. 



THE END. 
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